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The GELATINE that PROVES its QUALITY 











“HAROLD A. SINCLAIR 


New York NY. 


At the Nationa Confectioners’ Exposition, Atlantic City, May 21-27, 1927 


Price is a relative term~Qualtly always a concrete fact “ 


HAROLD A. SINCLAIR, 160 Broadway, NEW YORK@ 
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We Have With Us 


UPPOSE you were invited to a 

private conference in which a 
prominent specialist in industrial 
art as well as a few leading fig- 
ures in your own industry offered 
to give you the benefit of their ex- 
periences in order to help you in 
your packaging problems. Would 
you go? 

This issue is in all reality just 
such a conference. Our distin- 
guished guest of the month is Mr. 
Richard F. Bach, of the world- 
famous Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Mr. Bach, a national author- 
ity on the practical side of art, 
discusses in ‘ghly interesting 
fashion, the “how and what of 
good packages and the why and 
wherefore of bad.” 

Probably no confectioner, under 
the present vogue of high pres- 
sure merchandising, ever finds 
himself entirely free from the 
haunting specter of obsolete pack- 
age supplies. Mr. De Witt Cot- 
trell, himself a buyer of packing 
material with a long record of 
success in this field, tells us what 
to do with “Candy’s Outgrown 
Clothes.” 

Other highlights in our ‘‘confer- 
ence” include “The Adviewer,” 
whose comments on current candy 
advertising always “hit right be- 
tween the eyes” and_-“Without 
Benefit of Closure,” -the M. C.’s 
own survey of the cap and closure 
market. 

Will you sit in with us for the 
next half hour or so? 


And Next Month 


Cream Work «will be the key- 
note. Discussions on the manu- 
facture of cream work, the causes 
and remedies for bursting fer- 
mentation, with photographs of 
the experimental batches. 

“Fault Finding for Profit” is 
the title of an interesting article 
on inspection of cream work. The 
problem of maintaining a uniform 
eating quality requires’ eternal 
vigilance on the part of someone 
responsible for quality control. 

“Corn Syrup via Pipe Line” will 
show. how many confectionery 
manufacturers are effecting the 
kind of permanent _ production 
economies which insure “tomor- 
row’s profits”—the elimination of 
waste in handling corn syrup is 
being studied from every angle 
and our. article on this subject 
promises to be very interesting 
indeed. - 

A page from Wympus Candy 
Primer gives us the low down on 
coconut cream _ work! And 
there’ll be other high spots that 
will be a source of information 
with a smile in between for the 
candy craftsmen who appreciate 
the humor of the daily grind. 

ROBERT RANDOLPH, 
Editor. 





Vol. 7, No. 9. 
Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Published Monthly. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter October 24, 1922, at the Postoffice at Chicago, 
Subscription Price $3.00 Annually. 








A Product Well Made 
~ -~« oo Is Half Sold 


Selling is the confectioner’s most vital problem—not merely selling 
the first order by superior salesmanship and advertising but the creation 
of a continuing consuming demand through quality of product. 


Inadequate and poor flavor will destroy the results of every bit of 
effort you put into the manufacturing and marketing of your candy. On 
the other hand, a good flavor carefully selected and properly used repre- 
sents the cheapest single selling asset available to the manufacturer of 
confectionery. Well flavored candies resell themselves—they create the 
continuous consuming demand. 

Flavoring as we practice it is a fine art with a hard, scientific back- 
ground. Over fifty years’ experience in studying your wants, enters into 
the composition of every product on our list. Each flavor is designed to 
fulfill certain conditions which qualify it for the particular service it is 
to perform. 

x _—__________¥ 





Here are three representative groups of delicious fruit 
flavors which will help to solve your problems— 


TRUE FRUIT AROMA ESSENCES—extracts from fresh, 
ripe fruit—-nothing added, nothing taken away—truly de- 
licious and refreshing—for fondants—marshmallows, etc. 


FRITZBRO AROMES—fresh fruit flavor quality at mini- 


| mum cost—through skillful fortification of true fruit 
| 





concentrates. 


HARD CANDY FLAVORS—also based on true fruit with 
greater fortification—specially fixed to resist high tem- 
peratures—unmatched for use in hard boiled goods, gums, 
jellies, caramels, etc. 





| 








Let us know what flavors you desire and what kind of candy they 
will be used in. Complete recommendations with samples and quota- 
tions will be promptly forthcoming. We have— 


“‘A Flavor for Every Purpose’’ 


Send for our complete descriptive catalog. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


82 Beekman Street 118 West Ohio Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 
93 Church Street 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 


Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding © 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 


legicai buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 


fountain and ice cream trade. é 
presented herewith with our recommendation. 


consideration. 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
ih Si MO ci. s sac bens 404404 sepennncens beee 74 
Air Conditioning & Drying Specialists................. 67 
Carrier Centrifugal Refrigeration......................- 21 
aaa TIDE <5 5s 5 on cin csc cocne creas conesasscess 13 
Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds ....................+++- 66 
eee Oe een MORRO SS Cs. vis on ay ao 4 ccce dudesbeeessen 69 
Forgrove Wrapping Machines.....................-. 18, 19 
Friend Plastic Center Machines........................ 68 
Huhn Starch Dryer and Conditioner................ 38, 39 
Ue ag Cle ge bea eke we ede REAM 69 
Mills Mixers and Beaters........... ee ee ie Me ery, 20 
Model K Wrapping Machines..........................: 16 
SN os a ok an a dw au oAbS Ue R ORD 74 
Racine Sucker Machine, Model M...................... 17 
Savage Continuous Candy Cutter................... 14, 15 
Schuler Fruit & Nut Dropping Machine............... 68 
“ee SE CUNORS oo, 5s vac cs steed enscnvtes 69 
ee as. can cba tl +t eneeee 67 
Union Used and Rebuilt Machinery.................... 70 
a i CNS So 5 4 cll a iia a caaa ban jaw ens saeebe 51 
FLAVORING MATERIALS 
i i RS si. sony Pumace ised ape Seseed wen 24 
ee, OLE EET DE EE: Pepe SNe Fi 10 
eee anne Wk Wirt. DUIOUD oo aos so ols oo da95500s 0 ea telveds 63 
I ee i wigs ws ds neue igs sa cata Maen 9 
SS SN, UIND  6s 6.2 5 cs 5 s.agin skecasdaedongaar 4 
Ungerer’s Fruit and Floral Flavors..................... 6 
CCC Vanillin and Coumarin ...................00000005 8 
NR a co Dea ee ee 54 
GELATIN 
NN ad Dt Lae Pres Sole ee aR RE 64 
NEO ete TCE STORE RT | GRR Ly 23 
NS dns havin don 4scplioskdkiac peated Second Cover 
Milligan & is i So 6k oo Saeed vnkw aes 66 
IGE SS Se ae rea Parrett 54 


The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are 


The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge,: possess merit worthy of your careful 


CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 
MISC. RAW MATERIALS 


American Certified Food Colors........................ 65 
Atlas Brand Certified Colors ........................... 24 
Baker’s Golden Toasted Coconut ...................... 7 
Baker’s Liquor Chocolates and Coatings............... 65 
Blanke-Baer Dipping Fruits ............................ 66 
Comte a+ Si ois co okk veccccscdcecdccaceen 1l 
IN oss ond oe hed ins tb as vdga oe Kae do's coeusakeues 66 
en IE I i, BS.) <n 5 b5'ek vba seen ab bo jaealee 63 
Haehnlen’s Hardener ......................... Third Cover 
SPI Sitiat choad iy cos oN gain sce cascanee ins (vcd Hakka 63 
National Certified Food Colors......................... 64 
RSS ERA, Ca vt Bean oe ge aa ee opel 63 
Peter’s Chocolate Coatings ................... ccc cceece 12 
Ee eee Per rr eee re nag ate wescee 10 
NE, PII 2 on 2 ow cd Back Sokes cap adaukc sees 54 
FOR THE PACKAGE AND BAR GOODS 
DEPARTMENT 
Pm a TE GD 6 io cbs do ocak a coc tckacsdeche 62 
Atlascap Vacuum Closure .................0.ccccceeueee 58 
Canco Decorated Metal Containers................. Insert 
Forest Fleece Wadding ...................ccccccccccees 43 
Hampden Fancy Box Papers ....................00005. 56 
Keller-Dorian Box Papers.....................0005. Inserts 
Simplex Knock Down Set-up Boxes ................... 57 
Master Metal Products ....................... Back Cover 
PE NE FE oi ce en ch vine den thw abun 55 
Spueey Taek TN 6 sb gs coeds iii op sande teake sas 62 
U. S. Silent Salesman Counter Display Containers...... 59 
Co RE eee eS ae ene 53 
SHIPPING SUPPLIES 
Mid-West Shipping Boxes ........................005. 49 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Oakite Cleaning Materials ............... 0.0 0.0000ccuee 67 
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Unco Simile 


Fruit Flavors 


(IMITATION) 


Natural fruit flavors are impractical and unsatisfac- 
tory for use in many confections since, whatever their 
delicacy of flavor, they lack strength and do not impart 
their character to the finished product unless fortified in 
some way. For the candy maker their place is admirably 


filled by 


Unco Simile Fruit Flavors 


These valuable materials are as close to nature in flavor 
as expert attention and long experience can make them 
and have the additional merit of high concentration. 


To employ them is to insure economy in manufactur- 
ing costs and satisfaction in results. 





UNGERER & CO. 


124 West 19th Street NEW YORK 
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Something New / 


This demand of every buyer 
of boxes is easily met with 


KELLER- DORIAN Cover P apers 


Large New York stocks assure prompt service 


AR 


SAMPLE BOOKS ON REQUEST 


hd 


“For the Package that Sells” | 


KELLER-DORIAN PAPER CO., Inc. 


110 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















Meet the popular preference for the flavor of 


GOLDEN TOASTED COCONUT 


Its eating qualities are an ideal foundation for confectionery 






























VERYBODY loves Baker's Golden 
Toasted Coconut. Many of the most 
popular candy specialists owe their 
success to the delicious uniform quality 
of this “economy nutmeat.”” The rich 
nutty flavor of Baker’s Coconut blends 
in well with so many candy combina- 
tions that it is easy to take advantage 
of the sales appeal of quality coconut 
by incorporating ‘Golden Toasted” 
with some of your present staple but 
slow selling items. 


Let us send you a generous working 
sample and try it out in your develop- 
ment work this fall. You will find that 
Baker’s “Golden Toasted” has the quality of giving an added sales 
impetus to any confection in which it is well used. 


The Economy Nutmeat”’ 


The many new varieties of our 


Golden Toasted Coconut’ 


‘‘The Economy Nutmeat”’ 


suggest enumerable candy specialties 
combining this delicious nutty flavor 
with a low cost basis to you. 


Write for experimental samples 


You will be more than pleased with the 

















ATTRACTIVE 
COLOR 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR 


AND THE 
PRICE 


FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 


Hoboken, N. J. 
20 BATES ROAD 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: Franklin Baker, Ltd. ouUTREMONT, MONTREAL 






*A specially topping by the 
___ makers of Gem Imported Coconut. 



































COMMONWEALTH QUALITY— 


In three impressions 


ROM the moment you open 

a Commonwealth container 
until your product is used by the 
ultimate consumer, you are con- 
stantly reminded of Common- 
wealth quality. 


You are first impressed with 
the physical perfection of the 
packages themselves, with their 
air-tight metal seal 
and inner lining. 

Then, when you p"q- "aig 
use Commonwealth |v 
Se paler ih Come, r | 


and easily removed, leaving a tight- 7 
ing, replaceable cover. y 


Coumarin and Vanillin, you are 
impressed with the manner in 
which they perform their func- 
tion. Herein may be found the 
proof of their uniformity, purity 
and general all-round quality. 


Finally, your customers’ satis- 
faction is evidence of how greatly 
Commonwealth quality has con- 

tributed to the 
general excellence 
of your finished 
product. 


Commonwealth Produéts never touch 
the tin in which they are packed. 
Every can bas an inner container of 
tough, tear-resisting paper to prevent 
contamination.. 


Available in one, five aud twenty-five pound packages. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


Commonwealth Division 


250 PARK AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
CINCINNATI 


See our exhibit, Booth No. 89, Chemical Industries Exposition 
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ISOLATE 


ORANGE 





Science’ Newest Gift 


to Consumers of Citrus Flavored Products 


Since giving ‘Original 
Terpeneless Citrus Con- 
centrates’’ to the trade 
back in 1885 we have per- 
fected a full line of other 
super-extracts ideally 
fitted for each flavor use. 
Our entire capital, per- 
sonnel and laboratories 
are devoted to the manu- 
facture of SOLUBLE con- 
centrates. We maintain a 
modern research depart- 
ment for solving your 
flavor problems. Consider 
the Foote @ Jenks repre- 
sentative in his true capac- 
ity—a Service-man eager 
and able to assist you. 


HE same laboratory which, 42 years ago, first gave terpene- 

less-citrus extracts to the trade now presents a new group 

of even more perfect citrus super-concentrates made by a 
new exclusive process. 


This new process isolates every delicious natural element found in 
tree-ripened citrus fruits: rejects every natural element which causes 
chemical change, deterioration or harshness. 


Incidentally the new ISOLATE Process produces most concen- 
trated extracts, entirely water-soluble, 0: unvarying standardized 
strengths enabling interchangeable use without change in your 
formulas and flavoring more of your finished products, better, 
with least dilution, utmost convenience, at lowest cost and with 
greatest consumer appeal. 


Trial gallons will prove to you that no other extracts give you 


ISOLATE exclusive advantages. Order today—shippe:l prepaid, 
immediately from stock, in standardized containers. 


FOOTE&JENKS 








Flavor Specialists 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 





ISOLATE 


LEMON 








Page 








At Last! 
A Real Butter Flavor 


Butter 








Bouquet 


{ 
| 


Not a mixture of Butric Acid, Ethers or Esters, but a 
PURE Butter Flavor containing the flavoring constituents 
found by analysis in Butter. 





One ounce is equal in flavoring strength to one pound of 
Creamery Butter. Guaranteed against rancidity. 


Used in Hard Goods, Cream Centers, Fudges, Caramels. 


Other Bouquets: 


Cherry, Tame Hazelnut Raspberry 

Cherry, Wild Honey Rum Punch 

Cocoanut Peach Strawberry 

Grape Pineapple Walnut, Black 
Walnut, English 





Let us ship you, postpaid, a trial pint of any or all flavors, on approval. 


SETHNESS COMPANY 


659 Hobbie Street 1133 Broadway | 
Chicago New York | 
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Announcement 


to Buyers of 
Refined Coconut Butters 


ott 





AMES J. CAREY, who for many years was in 
charge of production for the India Refining 





James J. CAREY 


Pioneer Coconut Oil Refiner % s . ‘ 
Co. of Philadelphia, has just completed a modern 
and efficient cocoanut butter plant at 63rd and 
Eastwick Ave., Philadelphia. 
ys AREY’S” Butters are built up from the crude material under Mr. Carey’s 


personal supervision. His twenty-five vears’ experience manufacturing but- 
ters for the candy trade enables him to offer cocoanut butters which will give com- 
plete satisfaction for any particular purpcse. 









Make memo to your Purchas- 
ing Dep’t to try Carey’s Butter 
on your next shipment. You'll 
like both the quality and price. 


SepTeri oer 


Our New Modern Plant for Manufacture of 
Carey’s Refined Coconut Butters 


An opportunity to quote on your requirements 
on the basis of quality and price will be appreciated, 





James J.Carey, Inc. 


63rd St. and Eastwick Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA 
TELEPHONES: 
WoopLanp 4592 
West 1175 
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In these eight great factories are made the chocolate products bearing the internationally known Peter Cailler Kohler trade-marks 


Peter’s “Couvertures” + 
coatings made in the rare Swiss manner 


ETER’S Fine ‘‘Couvertures” area product of 
the combined knowledge and skill of eight 


great factories the world over. 


Practical methods of manufacture, rigid super- 
vision and selection of superior ingredients make 
these ‘“‘Couvertures” thoroughly worthy of the 


name ‘‘Peter.” 


Discriminating confectionery 


manufacturers 


have found after exhaustive tests that they get 
better results from Peter's inimitable 


‘‘Couvertures. ” 


Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., 131 Hudson 
St., N. Y.C. Branches: 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill.; 722 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; 3620 Third Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 24 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 





MILKS cs VANILLAS oc SWEETS «o 


BITTERSWEETS 


LIQUORS 
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Big Turnover in Candy 
Sales Are on Counter Goods 


~~ 


EX 


eats tig j 
Sea eS tet 





The 


facturer. Many a Candy Sales Scoop has been made 
by repacking an old item in the line—a good eating 
piece but a slow bulk seller—in a small package fo. 
counter sales where candy is exposed to thousands 


Other CMC Candy 
Packaging Machines 


Combination Tin Foil Wrapping 
and Carton Filling Machine for 
Chewing Gum, Chocolate Bars, etc. 
Feeds tin foil from roll, cuts to 
required length, wraps the article, 
opens carton and inserts the 
wrapped article into carton, clos- 
ing same automatically. 


High Speed Carton Filling Ma- 
chine—Feeds medicated or candy 
tablets, etc. This machine han- 
dies small cartons; automatically 
takes a carton from a collapsed 
position, opens carton, inserts 
product by count, then closes 
both ends. 


Carton Filling Machine (filling by 
count). Feeds medicated and 
candy tablets, etc., automatically 
takes cartons from a collapsed 
position, opens them, inserts prod- 
uct by count and then closes 
both ends. 





Circular Folding, Feeding and Carton Filling Machine ({ill- 
ing by count). This machine takes the carton from a col- 
lapsed position, opens it, folds a circular, counts the number 
of pieces to be packed, wraps the folded circular around the 
articles and inserts the complete unit into the carton, auto- 
Matically closing both ends. 
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Machine That Puts Your Rul Good 


45 to 125 Cartons Per Minute 
With This Paper Lining and 
Carton Filling Machine. 


\ 


t 


-<ORBI> 
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on 
the Counter Where Volume Sales Are Made 


ASH in on the public preference for bulk candies in 
small price units packed in clean, sanitary shape un- 
touched by human hands since sealed by the manu- 


of live retail outlets which never carry open bulk 
goods. 


HIS paper lining and carton filling machine, il- 

lustrated herewith, feeds waxed or glassine paper 
from rolls, lines carton and fills with required 
amount of articles, closing carton automatically. 


Bag Filling Machine, 
Paper or Glassine Bags. 
chine takes bags from collapsed 
position, opens them and fills 
them with candy bars, chocolate 
cigars, and articles in bulk, ete. 
Floor space: Length, 8 feet; width 
6 feet, H. P. &%. 

Candy Cigarette Machine (filling 
by count), Candy and Licorice 
Cigarettes, etc. This machine 
automatically takes cartons from 
a collapsed position, opens them, 
inserts the desired number of ar- 
ticles or pieces into carton and 
closes both ends of carton. By a 
slight adjustment of feeding hop- 
per the operator can vary number 
of pieces desired inserted into the 
carton. 

Package Wrapping and Carton 
Filling Machine for Chocolate 
Bars, Cocoanut Bars, etc. Takes 
the collapsed carton and opens it, 
cuts the waxed paper from a roll 
and wraps the article, then inserts 
the wrapped article into the car- 
ton and closes both ends of th 
carton automatically. 


handles 
This ma- 


Send us sample of your product; we will quote price on equipment 
for cartoning your goods automatically. 


Cartoning Machinery Corporation 
; Newport, Rhode Island 
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THE SAVAGE CONTI 


| (BRART 
| PREM 


; A Profit-Pag 





Floor space, 3x23 feet. 
Shipping weight, 1700 Ibs. 


PROFITS 
B ] ‘. OUTPUT 
SAVINGS 


DESCRIPTIVE CIR@R 


SAVAGE BROS. CO., f 












rOUS CANDY CUTTER 


SRARTENT) 
My UNIT 


Pas Investment 


Without any adjustment or change the Savage Continuous Candy 
Cutter will cut any Pillow shaped goods, Chips, Straws or Waffles— 
either hard or soft centers—and cuts any width or thickness from the 
thinnest straws to 34 inch, and from 3/8 to 1-1/2 inches in length. 


aio) 


THE GUIDE—the only 
part of the entire ma- 
chine that is changed 





1. BABY KISSES—any small piece }- 
inch long and up to }-inch wide—are 
cut on this series of knives. 


2. PILLOWS, CHIPS, STRAWS—3- 
inch long and } to 1} inches wide—are 
cut by this set of knives. 


3. STRAWS, CHIPS, PILLOWS—1} 
inches long and } to 1? inches wide 
are cut on this series of knives. 


4. WAFFLES—j{-inch long and up to }- 
inch in width—are cut and stamped 
with this series of knives. 


5. THE GUIDE—indicated by dotted 
lines, and also illustrated separately 
above, has two peculiarly shaped 
knurls which may be so turned and 
separated as to regulate the batch to 
any width from } to 1} inches as de- 
sired. Adjustments are made by sim- 
ple thumb screws. An experienced 
operator can feed the machine with- 
out using the guide. 


FOR CUTTING HARD CANDY, PILLOWS, SATIN FINISH AND 
SOFT CENTER GOODS, KISSES, CHIPS, WAFFLES, ETC. 


The first cost the last cost 


No additional expense for extra chains 
to make different shapes 


yIRAR UPON REQUEST 


, ® Gladys Ave., Chicago 
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Toffee, long a favorite in England, is becoming 
more and more popular in this country—and here 
is the machine that American manufacturers are 
adopting to help them build up a profitable busi- 
ness of large volume. 

This machine will produce 100 pounds of candy 
per hour—the work of 10 girls. It requires only one 
operator. Its total cost, including interest on in- 
vestment, depreciation, repairs and power, will av- 
erage only 90c a day. 

The machine cuts the product in rectangular 
shape and wraps it in waxed paper, with butterfly 
ends. This type of wrapping meets with favor be- 
cause of the ease with which it can be removed— 
without making the fingers sticky. On pulled goods 
it will count 110 to 115 to the pound—the right size 
for a popular line. On unpulled goods the count 
will average 80. 

We should like to show you samples of the 
work which this machine does — write us and we 
will mail them to you. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK: 30 Church Street CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington Street 
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Snow Plow Cream Beater 


(Patented ) 


E Snow Plow is without doubt the most efficient open type cream 
beater that has ever been produced. 


It differs from others in that it works the mass against the side of the pan; the 
plows being so arranged as to keep the entire batch in constant motion. 


The plows may be raised and lowered, or adjusted to any desired angle. 
The door in the side of the pan isa desirable feature, which adds convenience. 


Model “M” 
Racine Sucker Machine 


(Patented) 
This is the machine 
that makes the popular 
ball shaped suckers 
and flat “pops” with 
smooth straight sides. 


and very attractive, as 
they are formed in dies 
under pressure. 


It is not limited to 
suckers of fixed stand- 
ard designs, as the dies 
are made to order to 
meet the ideas and 
requirements of the 
pu 


In the design of this 
42 no p oot 
is made for driving it 
by belt from a counter. 
shaft. A motor is sup- 
plied with every job, 

as shown. 





Racine 
Caramel Cutter 


A novel feature of this machine is the arrange- 
ment for the use of interchangeable arbors. 


Without tools of any kind the arbor and cutting 
knives may be removed and quickly replaced by 
another ee with knives of a different spacing. 


Another feature is the long clutch lever, which 
the operator can reach conveniently from any 


position, for starting or stopping the machine. 


- 


RACINE CONFECTIONERS’ MACHINERY COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 
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Reduce Your Costs on 


Wrapped Candy Bars 
40 Bars per minu 








m 
m 


fre 
mi; 
tic 





ADJUSTABLE TO WIDE RANGE OF SIZES AND SHAPES 


If you find that your bar which is being wrapped on the 
Forgrove machine is not a seller and it must be discontinued, 
then it is an easy matter to adjust the machine to wrap a 
different shape or size. Parts for these machines are carried 
in stock, and can be had quickly from our factory at 
Saginaw, Michigan. 








BAKER PERKINS CO., 250 Park Ave., New York City. So! 
Send full information on Forgrove wrapping machines as checked below. 
Chocolate Foiling and Wrapping Machines for wrapping Assorted Chocolates in Tin 
or Aluminum at the rate of Sixty (60) per minute. 
Lolly Pop and Stick Wrapping Mach’‘nes. 

— | The Famous Double Twist Wrapping Machines. 

Forgrove Caramel Wrapping Machines. 

Machines for Wrapping Eggs, Patties, Bars, etc., in Tin Foil. 


General Bar Wrapping Machines The Ne 
queur c} 


























(Attach to your letterhead) ON a aks codht suldciis cm ote elena wadpenet 
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with one 


rapped in foi operator 


_ No. 27 machine wraps assorted shape bars such as 
cream cakes, mint patties, or irregular shape bars in tin or 
aluminum foil at a speed of 40 per minute with one operator. 
The machine is adjustable to various sizes or shape bars 
which you may wish to wrap. 


te 


Pieces that will wrap in a sheet of foil 4°x4" as the mini- 
mum up to 7x8 as the maximum can all be run on this 
machine. Machine requires only 4% H. P. Motor. 


A patented electrical registering device controls the foil 
from the roll by the use of non-conductive ink in such a 
manner that the printed design on the foil is correctly posi- 
tioned on each bar that is being wrapped, automatically. 











Consult us on your 
Wrapping Problems _ ~— r 


Send us samples of your 
wrapped pieces and let 
us quote on the Forgrove 
machine most practical 
for your needs. 


—] | BAKER PERKINS CO. 


Sole Agents for Forgrove wrapp'ng machines in 


United States and Canada 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Saginaw, Michigan 











| 














The No. 26 machine at right will foil any chocolate, =< = 

queur chocolate, candy or bon-bon which does not 

iced 14” in height and required foil from 2%"x2%4” 

mmum to 414"x4144"” maximum to cover it. It should also : : 

specially noted that it will neatly foil chocolate eggs not The No. 26 Forgreve Wrapping Snchine 
ing 154” diameter and 2%” long. for small confections—penny goods, etc. 


per required, '4 H. P. Output, 60 per minute. Floor 
ya 36 x36”. i EO Me 
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Thomas Mills & Bro., Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1864 


Patent 
Automatic 
Seamless 
Hard Candy 
Machine 


Improve Your 
Production 
By 
Installing 
This 
Labor Saving 
Machine 


Send for Special 
Circular 


Large Power 
Drop Frame 
With 
Stand and 
Endless Belt 
Conveyor 
Attachments 


—— () 


Used In All 
The Largest 
Factories 
For 
High Grade 
Hard Candies 


——o—— 


Our Catalog 
of 
Confectioners 
Equipment 
Sent on 
Request 
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The Storage Room 
in Whitman's where 
Manufactured W eath- 
er preserves every 
fine quality in con- 
fection and package. 







AIR CONDITIONING 
DRYING EQUIPMENT 





STORAGE 


in Manufactured Weather 


HATEVER care has been used in manufacturing 

fine confections, the final quality and appearance of 
the goods, when they reach the show cases of the retailer, 
depend upon the manner of packing and the place and 
manner of storage.—A part of the air conditioning equip- 
ment designed and installed by Carrier in many of the 
most modern candy factories provides automatically con- 
trolled conditions of temperature and humidity in the 
storage rooms. Factories so equipped can profitably 
manufacture and store in preparation for the rush sea- 
sons.—The recent development of a small Carrier condi- 
tioning unit makes these same advantages available for 
the jobber’s store room. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers will find our Engineers pre- 
pared to give most valuable advice on this important 
problem of storage. Request a visit from one 
of these men or write for further details. 


(arrier Engineering (rporation 


Office and Laboratories 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES 
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Observe 
Sweetest Day 
aturday, October Sth 


WEETEST Day will be advertised to the public through full color pages in the 


Saturday Evening Post, American Magazine and Liberty. 


In addition a news- 


paper campaign should be run locally, financed by the candy interests in your city, 
under the auspices and direction of your local publicity Sweetest Day Committee. 
This general Sweetest Day publicity in the magazines and newspapers, gives indi- 
vidual candy retailers splendid opportunities to tie-up their store with the Sweet- 


est Day idea. 


Some Sweetest Day Suggestions for Manufacturers 


( Do your part to back up and support 

your local Sweetest Day Committee. 
Their work in organizing the candy interest 
in your community for the general promotion 
of Sweetest Day will be a most important con- 
tributing factor towards its success. 


(2 Ask your salesmen to familiarize them- 

selves with the contents of the Sweetest 
Day Booklet so that they can talk intelli- 
gently with their retail and jobber customers 
about how they (the jobber and retailer) can 
get the maximum sales from Sweetest Day. 
For example, if retailers can be persuaded to 
celebrate Sweetest Day as the opening of the 
fall candy season and as a time for them to 
redecorate their Candy Department and re- 
stock with fresh candy, Sweetest Day will not 
only be a sales stimulant for the day itself but 
for the fall business to follow. 


( Another way to spread the knowledge 

of Sweetest Day effectively is to devot« 
space to it in your sales bulletins and direct 
mail material to the trade. Also in connection 
with special goods you are offering for the 
occasion. 


(4) The dealer should be sold on the idea of 
tying up with the National and Local 
advertising on Sweetest Day. He should ob- 
serve it as an occasion for special 
displays and advertising. If this is 
done the retailer would automatically 
buy more candy which gives your 
salesmen an increased sales opportu- 
nity. To help the dealer tie-up with 


Sweetest Day we have prepared the following 
attractive Sweetest Day dealer help material. 
1. Combination set of Sweetest Day Window 

posters in one and three colors. 
2. Sweetest Day buttens in twe colors. 
3. Sweetest Day candy bags. 
4 


- Mats for general Sweetest Day news- 
paper advertising in various sizes. 


5. Reproduction of Sweetest Day magazine 
color page. 
lf you have not already received one, send 
for broadside showing above Sweetest Day 
dealer help material with prices. 


Such Results as These Are Possible 


Past results in sections of the country where 
Sweetest Day has been observed have been 
remarkable. For examp‘e, a certain retailer 
in a city where Sweetest Day has been pro- 
moted for several years reports that last year 
his Sweetest Day business exceeded Valen- 
tine’s Day by 20%, was 15% larger than Easter 
and 30% better than Mother’s Day. The fol- 
lowing are the figures of the average increase 
of the principal candy retailers in one of the 
large cities where Sweetest Day has been ob- 
served since. 1920. Comparisons are made 
with an ordinary October Saturday’s business: 
1920—125% 1921—250% ; 1922—350%; 1923— 
350% ; 1924—450% ; 1925—550% : 1926—575% 


Other figures from all parts of the country 

show that Sweetest Day becomes more profit- 

able to retailers each year it is observed. Like 
a ball rolling down hill, it seems to 
gain momentum with each succeed- 
ing year. 
If you have not received a copy of 
the Sweetest Day P!an Booklet, 'et 
us know. 9 


SWEETEST DAY PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


1627 LOCUST STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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COIGNET 
GELATINES 






are a factor to be reckoned 
with in the profitable pro- 
duction of confectionery. 





right. May we quote? 


Send for this free booklet 
every buyer and user of Gelatine 
should have a copy. 


COIGNET GELATINES 
17 State Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please quote us on your full line of Coignet Pure Food Gelatines and 
send sample for examination,—without charge or obligation. 


Firm Name 


| 


ae 


The quality and the price are 
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First Producers of 





Uniformity 


Strength 


‘ ATLAS CERTIFIED COLORS — scientifically ) 
prepared to meet the needs of the highest 
% type of confectioners and for every purpose ; 
in the confectionery industry — particularly 
_ for plastic and clear hard candy work. | 


Certified Colors 





Solubility 


Food Color Headquarters for Fifty Years 


Prue YEARS AGO WE PRODUCED CONFIDENCE 


THE FIRST HARMLESS FOOD 


The Progressive Manufacturer can only establish 


COLORS used in the United States a quality product by using the best material; there 


(after long study by ex- 
perts of their physiological 
effects—the first and only 
work of this kind ever 
undertaken on coal -tar 
colors), and after es- 
tablishing their harmless- 
ness for food, every batch 
was tested before being 
distributed. This was 30 
years before certified 
colors came into use, of 
which we were the FIRST 
PRODUCERS. We have 
never yet failed to prove 
any official wrong who 
claimed to find objection- 
able colors in our customer’s 
goods. No manufacturer ever 
suffered through the use of 
them. We were largely in- 


are no ingredients in which 
confidence in the producer is 
so absolutely necessary or im- 


COLORS FOR Flavors, “Our 75. years. of 
PLASTIC WORK antes of quality products, and 
a sound basis for your confi- 

Atlas Cert. New Rose dence. 


Marmtne mare |] OPRUHENSE 


Cc. D. M. Green Our Genuine Fruit Extracts 

2 are not only so-called, but 
Mauvine the product of the actual fruit 
514 Brow whose name they bear. 

- The production processes 
are by special apparatus and 
methods which retain and 
duce those beautiful and delicate preserve all the finest and 
most delicate esters and 
aromas of the finest selected 
fully ripe fruit picked where 
the most lucious of its kind 
is grown. 


and many others, which will pro- 


shades of nature. 


is 

strumental in halting opposition of important We shall be glad to have an order for 
officials when the present Food and Drug pint samples and suggest our wonderful 
Act was before Congress, who would have Genuine Fruit Strawberry and Raspberry 
forbidden all food coloring if they could. Extracts. 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., Inc. 


11-13 East Illinois Street 


CHICAGO 


Established 1851 


83-93 Park Place 


Factory: NEW YORK, N.Y. 
537-555 Columbia St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


——$—$—$—$—— 
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candies, etc.? 
) 
tion of package goods? 


foiled pieces? 


paper? 


is meant by loading, anyway? 
») 


package chocolates? 


quest.—Ep1ror. ) 





sli Ask Me Another 


For the Factory Superintendent— 


1. Js vacuum packaging superior to atmospheric pressure for packing hard 
2. What harmless gas promises to revolutionize the summer transporta- 
3. Why is it necessary to take special precautions with scrap containing 
4. Which makes the strongest wrap, waxed glassine or ordinary waxed 
Do. Which is heavier, a pound of puffed rice or a pound of pignolias? 


For the Purchasing Executive— 


1. How can you determine whether a ribbon has been ‘‘loaded’’? What 


2. When is the best time in the year to buy paper boxes? 
3. What is meant by ‘‘chip,’’ ‘“‘news-lined,’’ and ‘‘book-lined’”’ board? 


4. What simple test makes it possible to distinguish between gelatine 
papers and the cellulose papers, ‘‘cellophane 


). What is considered a reasonable proportion of package expense for 


See Answers in October issue. 


(Advance copy of answers to these questions will be sent by mail on re- 





’? and ‘‘fenestra’’? 








Answers to August Questions 


(Copy of Questions for August to which these answers allude will be 
sent on request to those who have not filed last issue for reference) 


For the Factory Superintendent— 


1. Cook in open kettle to 340° F. with 
twice its weight of cane sugar and half its 
weight of distilled water. 


2. Not to exceed .7 per cent of moisture 
in the finished goods. 

3. The hard candy test sample of a 
strong sugar should polarize between 
9514°-96° Venzke. See article ‘* What 
Constitutes a Strong Sugar’’ in ————— 
issue. 

4. Peppermint oil has been said to im- 
prove in quality up to 20 years. This 
‘‘mellowing with age’’ is also true of va- 
nilla extract. 

do. (a) Attractive appearance, (b) trans- 
parency, (c) adaptability to distinctive de- 
sign, (d) heat-resistance, (e) permanency 
and re-use value (f) sanitary, (g) ease of 
making air-tight closures. 


For the Purchasing Executive— 


1. Bari—-almonds. 
Shanghai—egg albumen. 
Aleppo—Syrian pistachios. 


to 
° 


12%%e lb. (Acera). 


3. Light green S. F. vellowish. 
Guinea green. 
FCF green. 


4. The leaves in big boxes are bay 
leaves. They are put there to keep out 
moths and worms. 


5. Corn sugar, or dextrose; and fruit 
sugar, or levulose, from the Jerusalem 
artichoke. 
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Up eet ne emeny  e 


Packaging Is Worse Than 
Poker When You Play— 


A ‘‘No Limit’? Game! 


66 OW much package expense do you 
think this article ought to stand?”’ 

With a fine disdain for regulated costs. 
this question is being asked again and 
again in big and little plants the country 
over. Presupposing as it does the lack of 
a methodical cost system, such a query 
suggests its own cure. Are you, too, play- 
ing a ‘‘no limit’’ game? 

Every manufacturer, whether his prod- 
uct be bars, package or bulk goods, should 
establish a fixed relationship between the 
expense of packaging and the price of the 
finished product—a limiting figure, ex- 
pressed either in cents per package or per- 
centage of the selling price to serve as a 
sort of danger signal when the margin of 
profit-safety has been exceeded. Barring 
an occasional special or feature number, 
this percentage or limit price is applied 
uniformly to the entire line. The package 
may cost less, but may never exceed it. 

It gives you a definite profit to work 
on; it discourages the tendency to splurge 
on individual numbers without due regard 
for the value of their contents; their pro- 
motion is not at the expense of other num- 
bers equally representative of the line and 
as vitally needed to round out the produe- 
tion program. 

What should this limiting figure be? 
Some authorities recommend 10% of the 
retail selling price as a reasonable pack- 
age expense for the manufacturer in the 
wholesale line. This would, of course, in- 
clude not only the box itself, but its wrap- 
pings and accessories—laces, mats, divid- 
ers, cups and other miscellaneous findings. 
On a package designed to be sold to the 
retail consumer for $1.50 this would allow 
a working margin of 15 cents per package ; 
on a dollar retail package, 10 cents per 
package—surely a liberal enough allow- 
ance to permit dressing them up to the 
king’s taste. 

How this figure checks with current 
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chain store practice becomes evident when 
we consider that they allow a maximum 
tolerance for box alone of 7% of the retail 
selling price. A well-made, padded, exten- 
sion top box of the most approved design 
may be had well within these limits. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the most 
attractive packages on display in the retail 
shops are not always those on which the 
most money has been spent. You can see 
with your mind’s eye at least a dozen com- 
petitive packages which the manufacturer 
could have made more appealing, more 
artistically correct, at an expenditure of 
possibly 60 to 75% of what he actually 
paid for them. Possibly, given the power 
to view your own handiwork in the same 
perspective, you would realize that this 
same criticism applied to some of your 
own favorite packages. 

You have probably already come to the 
conclusion that the 10% limit is either too 
high or too low, according to which side of 
the fence you happen to be sitting on. To 
which our reply is: set your own speed 
limit, but once set, stick to it. You will 
always be able to find a way to work on a 
short profit. No trick in that. The trick 
comes in keeping the line profit neck and 
neck with a _ predetermined standard. 
Standardizing on your packaging expense 
may be the first step toward that end. 


Pickle Jars, Mustard Jars, or 
What Have You? 


FEATURE of design commonly over- 
looked by the user of hard candy 
glassware is the shape of the container 
itself. Much time and thought is devoted 
to the label in a sort of last minute effort 
to incorporate a little individuality into 
the package, but so far as the jar itself is 
concerned, the cause of Art is a total loss. 
The typical hard candy jars which are 
to be found on most any retailer’s shelves 
are the tall, straight-sides pickle jar, a var- 
nish jar, and the squat, square-shaped 
mustard jar. 
One of the largest hard candy manufac- 
turers in the East has been using a var- 
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nish jar so long that it has come to be 
regarded as the candy jar. But although 
the pickle bottle may fit the peculiar mood 
of the pickle-muncher, it is doubtful if the 
same jar and its low-brow associations can 
be made to reflect either the character and 
dignity of hard candies or the individ- 
uality of the house that made them. 

To us it would appear that the wide- 
spread use of these containers by the 
candy manufacturer is merely another case 
of the buyer ‘‘being sold’’ instead of exer- 
cising his prerogative to select a jar of a 
size and shape to suit him. 

Among the larger users of candy glass- 
ware there are a great many whose pur- 
chases are quite large enough to warrant 
the designing of special candy molds at no 
extra cost to themselves. 

The problem of finding among the ortho- 
dox grocery jars a container that will ex- 
actly hold a half a pound or a pound of 
hard candy has long engaged the attention 
of some of the biggest buyers in the coun- 
try. Yet for some reason which is still 
unknown to us they keep right on buying 
misfits, labeling the contents in fractional 
quantities (thus breaking up the whole 
system of ‘‘poundage’’ in unit packaging) 
or else filling up the neck of the jar with 
a supply of shredded wax paper far in ex- 
cess of the actual requirements for safety 
cushioning. 

The adaptability of glass to the princi- 
ples of good design is one of its crowning 
assets. Witness what the perfume houses 
are doing with it. 

The utilitarian value of the glass jar is 
plainly not the only point to consider when 
beauty of design may also be had for the 
asking. Special candy molds are more and 
more becoming a part of the glass manu- 
facturer’s equipment, and to the candy 
maker anxious to achieve individuality and 
preserve the identity of this packing long 
after the original contents have been con- 
sumed and the label destroyed, we recom- 
mend an investigation of this feature. 

Where special molds are made up it is, 
of course, also possible to have the manu- 
facturer’s slogan or emblem molded into 
the glass. The exclusive right to the jar 
pattern may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer and the design registered with the 
patent office as a final protection where 
necessary. 

The time has come when the candy jar 
must cease to be an ordinary ‘‘ Mason jar’’ 
and tell its own story by expressing the 
individuality of the manufacturer be- 
hind it. 
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Foolish Names 


F IT was the discovery of King Tut’s 

tomb which provided the initial impetus 
to the foolish brand name orgy, it cer- 
tainly added nothing to the dignity of the 
eandy industry in America. 

Literally ‘‘ground’’. out a hundred or 
more at a time and railroaded through the 
files of the patent office, they stand as 
mute testimony to the prolific vulgarity of 
the common herd. 

The majority of them are silly, ridieu- 
lous, ineffectual, cheap. They make little 
impression on the public mind and deserve 
less. Riding on the wave of a new discov- 
ery, exploit or the name of some popular 
idol, the tie-up is at best short-lived and 
the advertising, designing, registration 
and package expense are forever lost. 

How much better to play up a generic or 
firm name such as ‘‘Uneeda Bakers!”’’ 
When Loose- Wiles copied with ‘‘Tak-homa 
Biscuit,’’ failure was written in the cards; 
but when they centered their advertising 
on ‘‘Sunshine Biscuits,’’ their efforts were 
rewarded with success. All of the capital, 
all of the resources of this great company 
devoted to the advertising of this single 
name will not prove too much in the race 
for publie favor. 

So don’t copy—originate. Don’t spread 
your limited advertising allotment over a 
flock of trick names, doing justice to none. 
Far better it is to get one idea across than 
to sacrifice all to the fad of the moment 
and the nerve-racking pursuit of endless 
novelty. 
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The chairman of the Crazy Name Society donates 
the folding bathtub to the originator of the most 
ridiculous name for candy bar for 1927. 





The Consumers’ Service Committee, the new name 
for “Returned goods” committee, is off to a good 
start with the distribution of copies of a “code of 
ethics” defining what is fair and equitable to both 
manufacturer and distributor and their obligations to 
each other. Full text of the code and prices for 
reprints appears on page 33 of this issue. 





A wrapper design conceived from a Byzantine sym- 
phony with dominating yeliows and blues. 
Courtesy C. H. Forsman Co. 


An attractive cover design in which the artist’s in- 
spiration came from the beautiful pastels in a Pom- 
peiian Mosaic. Courtesy C. H. Forsman Co. 


Package Logic 


by Richard F. Bach 


of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


OU ean’t believe 


T 


trick locutions of 

no phrase more 
uttered by our people. The 
press has done much to 
avert its implications, but 
as long as newspapers are 
written by and for human 
beings the statement will 
be true. In fact, is it not 
one of the things that make 
newspapers readable? 

By parallel, we may say 
that you can’t believe all 
the promises made by pack- 
ages nor, contrariwise, 
need you tremble at their 
threats, for a good casing 
often encloses a tongue-of- 
fending concoction of poor 
ingredients, while a_ gor- 
geously hideous concatena- 
tion of noisy color and 
painfully distorted shapes 
may house the most tooth- 
some sweet or blissfully al- 
luring odor. It may be as- 
sumed from these premises 
that we hold a brief for un- 
reliable newspapers or for 
lying packages. Let us see. 

Though such a beginning 
might be an excellent cue 
for a long disquistion on 
business psychology 
and other sidelights on 


the papers’’—barring 


all you see in 
certain 
slang, there is 
frequently ut- 


RICHARD F. BACH, 


We in the art game are practical, es— 
pecially in the sense that we believe in 
the growth of art out of material and 
the manipulation of it to fit a need and 
use, and in doing this so that eye and 
mind shall enjoy the result. Hence, a 
good many of these paragraphs deal pur- 
posely with things that underlie the de- 
sign, in part contro! it and certainly 
provide the fertile ground that gives it 


hod F 


Associate in industrial 
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Arts 


the human mind so well reflected by the 
dullest package, we shall not give it rein. 
It is simpler, and probably wiser, to limit 
ourselves to a plain word, one not vet 


discarded by philosophy, 
though called by many 
names as soon as it leaves 
home and dons the garb of 
industry or merchandising 
or any other human activ- 
ity, itself so highly speciai- 
ized that any more general 
conception of life is as un- 
known to it as the upper 
waters of the Yangtse- 
Kiang. Logie implies not 
only correctness, but also 
sense, and package logic 
seems to imply an effort 
to ascertain the why and 
wherefore of packages. To 
us it means _ specifically 
the how and what of good 
packages and the why and 
wherefore of bad. 


The Origin of Packaging 


As long as we use the 
word package we deal with 
something of fairly recent 
origin, perhaps a few cen- 
turies old and beginning in 
a simple marked wrapping 
for a sold or bartered arti- 
ele and probably made of 
fabric. But if we use the 
word container we opeD 















at once a much larger field, one embrac- 
ing vessels of endless variety as to 
form, material, uses and appearance, and 
beginning with time itself, possibly as a 
wrapping made of rush or a pot made of 
clay. The container class also includes, 
historically, a myriad of items made for a 
purpose to be sure, but sold without con- 
tents, the latter being supplied by the pur- 
chaser out of home manufacture or from 
other sources. Yet in our daily use of the 
word in business, container may mean 
paper wrapping, tin box, 
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transportation, and all of this in terms of 
quantity production, quick delivery and 
minimum price for quality. 

Were we to ask the question, Why a 
package anyhow? or again, in the vernacu- 
lar of the moment, What price package? 
our answer would be found in statements 
including one or the other of these words, 
But there is something more. 

What is the primary attraction? If the 
package in your hand is an empty one, 
what considerations regarding it will inter- 
est you? You may be 








glass bottle, pasteboard | selling tumblers packed 
carton, wooden case, silk Mr. Bach Says: | in half dozens standing 
bag, clay jar, and any of a _ | Upright in cartons; your 
these may be of any im- ‘A package may not overpraise | product may be safety 
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straying into fascinating | 
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gift boxes and other ex- | 
ceptional things, excep- | it keeps’’ 
tional alike in design, 
distribution and _ price 
(but rarely in econ- 





‘Give a good product a poor : : 
container and sooner or later it to their purposes. But 
will be judged by the company if the container in your 
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candy, all requiring con- 
tainers that are special 
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| do not see the product, 
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it, taste it, or visualize 
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is the need for having it well what must be your basis 
real emphasis which designed.” of judgment? 


should interest the maker 
of any product sold in a 
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time it brings out the | 
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a package. 
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Modern industry has 
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may be a picture of the 


(personally, we have 
no use for such literal 
portrayal of contents) 
and, judging the contain- 


the utility of it with re- 
gard to its size or voi- 








made a working princi- 

ple of quantity manufacture, of efficient 
handling and transportation, of sanitation 
and speed. In doing so it has only re- 
flected the trend of the day. Life, ap- 
proached from any angle, health, earning 
power, education or any other, has worked 
out its requirements everywhere along the 
lines we find so closely adhered to by in- 
dustry. Of these developments the pack- 
age has been a practical embodiment, rep- 
resenting protection of the goods, cleanli- 
hess and convenience in handling and 





ume of contents, its con- 
venience in packing or display, its resist- 
ance to wear from handling, its ability to 
deliver the contents safely and ‘‘ untouched 
by human hands.’’ But these remain prac- 
tical elements and we could easily produce 
a package satisfying all these requirements 
and have nothing more appealing than any 
one of a number of candy or biscuit boxes, 
vegetable tins and cosmetic jars that may 
be called to mind by brand names and that 
can be seen in scores of shops in serried 
ugliness. 
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This striking cover design in blue, old rose and gold 


was suggested by the pattern of an Andalusian rug. 
Courtesy C. H. Forsman Co. 


Assuming that many people know your 
product by name, you may readily say, 
quality is my reputation, the public knows 
my goods by its name and the name im- 
plies the quality. ‘What is to prevent the 
manufacture of two products actually alike 
in ingredients, in quality and of the same 
grade? Certain extraneous or special con- 
ditions might make a difference in price 
feasible despite this identical quality, but 
at the same time certain other purely trade 
conditions well known to all manufacturers 
or merchandisers will also come into play 
and enforce an equal price level regard- 
less of all other considerations. 

We come then to the more general cir- 
cumstances when numerous packaged prod- 
ucts, more or less of one quality and price, 
clamor for public attention. This plainly 
is the territory in which most products 
must compete, and experience has shown 
that quality of contents, unaided, is rarely 
sufficient to sell the article, at least in de- 
sirable volume. Nor do we lose sight of 
the fact that advertising usually breaks a 
way for a new product, so that the unac- 
customed form of package may have easier 
traveling. But even then, remembering 
the emphasis upon ‘‘memory value’’ and 
all that, we have yet to bear in mind the 
much greater efficiency of ‘‘eye value’’ 
brought into play at the actual time of 
making a purchase, when the advertise- 
ment is not within reach, its arguments 
and proofs only partly remembered and 
perhaps only the product or brand name 
recalled. It is then that the package must 
tell its own story. And in the package field 
it is always a buyer’s market, food and 
other laws notwithstanding. 

The Outworn Slogan of Slogans 

It comes down, then, to two primary 

factors. First, that the package or wrap- 
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ping or container becomes literally a part 
of the product it conveys to us. Secondly, 
that packages must compete against each 
other, just as products do, and in certain 
lines or price ranges must do this prac- 
tically without regard to the merit of their 
contents. 

By the first of these, the unity of con- 
tents and container, the public has often 
suffered. The most widely followed slo- 
gan that business ever had, the slogan of 
slogans though never known as such and, 
now that slogans are the rule, discarded 
and held to be out of tune with ‘‘service,’’ 
is that best expressed in the words, ‘‘let 
the buyer beware.’’ The attitude of mind 
which places the buyer on the defensive is 
probably an outgrowth of the practice of 
barter. Fact is that until the concep- 
tion of business as service, of which the 
commodity is the embodiment, came to be 
accepted as the test of good policy in sell- 
ing, the purchaser had to come well armed 
with knowledge and assurance, as well as 
the cash price. 

When the standard volume container 
came into general use, the blandishments 
and doubtful grace of a pleasant exterior 
were too frequently counted upon to be- 
guile or befuddle the purchaser, who found 
out too late that color and shiny paper, 
large roses, blue ribbon and a false bottom 
did not convert cocoa shell into chocolate 
coating. In actual number of misde- 
meanors committed against an unsuspect- 
ing and gullible public one may venture to 
doubt that any other source of injustice 
could be credited with a higher score than 
the dishonest package. The law stepped in 
and brought us some assurance of fair 
weight or volume and also of ingredients. 
The statement on a label or package as to 
these items now stands as a sort of con- 
tract between maker or seller and pur- 
chaser. 


The Package Evaluates the Product 


But even then there is a further consid- 
eration. You have now, by our account, 
achieved a container which is honest, use- 
ful, clean, convenient. These are all con- 
siderations on your side; but from the 
consumer’s viewpoint, despite these ad- 
vantages the package may still be unap- 
pealing, not distinctive; it may still be 
ugly. There is ample proof on any trades- 
man’s shelves. The question, then, is not 
only, How much of the contents’ value may 
be credited to the wrapping? but also, How 
thoroughly does the container represent 
the product? An ugly package or even an 
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unattractive package cannot adequately 
represent a good product, be it peanut 
brittle or incandescent bulbs, raisins or 
rubber heels. A product of high quality 
likes to keep good company and a good 
package indulges it to that extent. But 
give a good product a poor container and 
sooner or later it will be judged by the 
company it keeps. Close competition is the 
lash that makes even the simplest staples 
seek a becoming exterior. By converse, 
the public, being fully impressed with the 
extent of competition among packaged 
products, is apt to regard as good the con- 
tents of a package that looks good. 

This statement is usually met with the 
response, What does the public know? 
The simple answer is that proof may be 
brought from every industry, from every 
period of time, from every walk of life, to 
show that man has always preferred better 
things and has first evaluated objects on 
the basis of their ‘‘eve value.’’ Museums, 
homes, cities, your clothing, everything 
used, worn, lived in or enjoyed bears out 
that statement. To be sure, the best judg- 
ment in such matters grows out of the best 
information and training. Taste or cul- 
ture are not to be bought by the quart. 
But it is also true that in the mature mind, 
all other things being equal, the better 
looking object instinctively receives first 
consideration. It is so in hats or rugs, in 
bottles and boxes of all kinds. A check on 
the purchase of any large store will attest 
this contention. 

Poor, But Mine Own 


There is another point often adduced in 
such a discussion as this. Suppose your 
product is identified with a package of cer- 
tain type by which it has been known for 
years. The package may be ugly, and the 
manufacturer takes the attitude: a poor 
thing, but mine own, meanwhile maintain- 
ing his pride in the quality of the contents. 
To this there is but one answer. 

Henry Ford made fifteen million Model 
T cars. Why not more? Consult recent 
sales figures and the reason will be appar- 
ent. One does not continue to risk huge 
plants on a product selling less every year. 
Yet the Ford car is a standard product, it 
has done its work well, it has become prac- 
tically a necessity in American life. But 
it was ugly. In the march of motor car 
design it was out of step. Evidently 
Americans preferred to ride in a vehicle 
slightly more expensive, but vastly better 
looking. So, as these lines are written, 
everyone is guessing what Henry Ford is 
doing at his River Rouge plant. Our guess 
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is as good as the next: that plant is being 
re-tooled to produce a better looking Ford 
ear. More power to it. The good looking 
thing, the better designed product is bound 
to win, and the logic of the motor manufac- 
turer in that respect is package logic, too. 

In the design of a package we begin with 
the basic requirements characteristic of 
design in any form of industrial art, be it 
street lamp post, watch chain or candy jar; 
these must do their work well and be good 
looking, too. The practical considerations 
of utility, size, weight, volume, protection, 
cleanliness, convenience must be given an 
appearance that is good in itself and char- 
acteristic of the product. A package may 
not overpraise its contents, nor vet under- 
rate them, which is worse; it cannot im- 
prove its contents, but it can greatly re- 
duce their merit; it can make a product 
move rapidly, but it can also and as readily 
make it spoil on the shelves. Which is not 
meant to imply that a package must be 
‘‘artistic’’ in the sense characteristic of 
‘fart pillows’’ and ‘‘art lamps.’’ If any 
design must be so labeled, we may con- 
strue this as its own best argument for 
removing it from the class of well-designed 
objects. No, the more generally used the 
object, the more ‘‘daily’’ in its significance 
to us, the greater is the need for having it 
well designed. ‘‘Dailiness’’ certainly ap- 
plies to packages. 


The Problem of Good Design 

The designer approaches his problem 
with full knowledge of all practical re- 
quirements, especially of the product it- 
self, and then seeks to produce a package 
which will at once impress you with the 
quality of the contents, the standard ad- 
hered to in its ingredients or in the service 
it is made to perform, and at the same time 
please you in itself as a well-appearing 
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A Pompeiian Motif of rich colorings on a back- 


ground of black and white suggested this design for 
a candy box wrapper. Courtesy C. H. Forsman Co: 
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Motif from which part of the design of Whitman’s 
“Sampler” was taken 


thing. Simplicity and restraint as_ to 
choice of material, form, color, lettering, 
these are elements of great importance. 
Appropriateness of all these to the product 
is the next consideration, so that a box 
made for Turkish paste could not serve 


for French chocolate. And in this reason- 
ing the designer never loses sight of the 
all-important fact that good design may 
reside in paper as well as in paint, in 
printing as in pottery, in wood as in tin, 
in stone as in silver; that flimsiness of 
material or the fact that it will be soon 
disearded does not reduce the value or the 
need for good design therein; that good 
design has nothing to do with precious ma- 
terials or with high prices and does not 
thrive on them; that good design signifies 
dignity and conveys the impression of 
quality; that good design has character 
and inspires the beholder with its ealiber 
rather than its cleverness. 
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In working up his idea the designer has 
before him the historic forms of all time, 
not only of containers, but of all kinds of 
art. These he studies whenever he can in 
the objects themselves as he finds them in 
collections, as at The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and elsewhere. He does not 
copy what he finds there, seeking rather to 
gain the inspirational reaction which will 
help him bring to realization his own ideas 
concerning some definite task in hand. Let 
us say he studies bronze sculptures, some 
Cashmere shawls and the glass from an- 
cient Cyprus, and finds in these the forms 
or colors that will materialize in a new 
form of jar; or possibly he may find sug- 
gestions for printed papers in leathers, 
wood carvings or a sixteenth century pat- 
tern book for decorators of weapons. 

These are not far cries. The designer’s 
mind knows no barrier of material, time, 
place, race or style. His problem is his 
creed and if he approaches that sanely, the 
whole history of design is his to draw 
from. For instance, we have seen him use 
Chinese pottery and Japanese prints when 
his problem was a tin can, and again, 
Flemish tapestries and Wedgwood teapots 
when he designed a carton. He had but 
one objective: a good looking and repre- 
sentative container that would do honor to 
its contents. 

When you package your product you 
wrap up your good name, your promise 
of service, your guarantee of quality, as 
well as a pound of candy. Are these things 
worth a good looking package? The era 
of the well-designed container is here; on 
all sides old products appear in new garb. 
There must be a reason. Containers are 
responding to the general improvement in 
public taste; they must fall into line and 
meet the improved demand; they must be 
better designed. The good looking pack- 
age is the best argument for the contents 
it carries, for in every line it is design, 
first and last, that sells the goods. 





Code of Ethics on “Returned Goods” 


Now Ready for Distribution at Cost! } 


{ 


HIS code, edited by a group of southern 

package goods manufacturers, embodies 
the cardinal principles of the report on 
the “Returned Goods” problem by the com- 
mittee of which Mr. J. H. Daugherty was 
chairman. The constructive influence of this 
code will be felt when given wide distribu- 
tion to jobbers and retail buyers of candy. 
This code has been approved by eighty-one 
package goods manufacturers and twenty- 
seven general line manufacturing confec- 
tioners have approved this code and pledged 
their cooperation in making it the basis for 
standards of practice and policy. 


Prices: $2.50 per thousand, or 
$3.75 per thousand with your 
name imprinted thereon. 








T is obvious that the primary consideration is that the 4. After candy has been delivered to the dealer in 
consumer should at all times be supplied with fresh perfect condition and passes beyond the manufacturer's 

candy. control, it is unfair business practice for the dealer to 
Wide experience has taught us that there are specific ne ee ee 

ideals or ethics that should be employed in order to ob- ery Shey Naps condies 

viate definite deterring factors that militate against the . a ous 


mutual interest of those to whom has beeri delegated the 


5. In where candy has deteriorated in the deal- 
responsibility of the success of the candy industry. er ne 


er’s stock, due to improper handling or turnover, the 








This Code of Ethics is based upon the report of the amount of credit to be issued should be at the sole dis- 
Return Goods Committee of the National Confectioners’ cretion of the manufacturer. However, in order to lessen 
Association, during their annual convention held in At- the burden of the dealer in such instances and in a 
lantic City, May 23rd to 27th, 1927. spirit of co-operation, the manufacturer should at no 

time allow more than 50% credit or exchange for such 
CODE candy returned. If candies have remained in the dealer’s 

1. Ie is the responsibility of the candy manufacturer stock for an excessive period, the credit issued by the 
to ship fresh candies that are free from manufacturing manefacturer should be decreased accordingly. No credit 
defects and guarantee his product to be in perfect condi- should be allowed on candies that have been in the 
tion when delivered to the transportation company. dealer’s stock for more than six months. 

2. In case of candy damaged in transit, either from 6. Three and five pound boxes, es well as large 
being placed near steam pipes or left in thé sun at trans- “fancy packages”, should be purchased by the dealer 
fer points, or any other causes due to negligence on the with the utmost discretion. It is not fair to expect the 
part of the transportation company, the manufacturer anal vo dilne cay enn o caine tet 1 
will co-operate with the dealer in making claim and Sisaew teciibinen: ch these abe enealiitnall Gx antmaidl douuat 
crediting the dealer’s account with the full amount of pa din hs em tae. 
claim when affidavit is made by the consignee and fur- become obsolete 


nished to the manufacturer. A proper “bad order” en- 
dorsement upon expense bills is one of the most essential 
features in bringing about prompt payment of loss and 


This Code of Ethics is not intended as a code of laws, 
but as an expression of business principles based upon 


damage claims. It shall be the duty of the consignee to oat ae ne eee eee 
accept all shipments with such damage noted on expense ee ae ee 

bill or invoice and signed by the express or freight agent. The Dleslenal Canferticnens’ Actechitlen hes engee 
3. The manufacturer should pay return transportation priated three million dollars for an extensive advertising 
charges only on shipments returned by reason of manu- campaign which is now running in the leading magazines 
facturing defects or if damaged in transit. Under all to help, you sell candy. We are contributing to this cam- 
other conditions, the dealer should prepay return trans- paign as we believe it will be of inestimable benefit to the 
portation charges. Candy Industry. 














Orders will be promptly filled by 


National Confectioners’ Association “3% Chicago, Ill. 
[33] . 
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OW many candy manu- 

facturers do you sup- 
pose there are, who, 
with a substantial por- 
tion of their working 
capital tied up in ob- 
solete boxes and other packing ma- 
terials, would be honest enough 
to admit that they could hope for 
nothing better than a good-sized 
fire? Houses whose financial con- 
dition would be immeasurably im- 
proved were they to write off the 
carrying charges which have bur- 
dened their profit and loss sheets, 
and with the same stroke, increase 
the turnover of their actual capi- 
tal and once more make their as- 
sets liquid? 

It takes a lot of courage to ride 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
boxes to the public dump and set 
a match to them. It is what one 
might call a heroic remedy. Yet 
the pressure of the times calls for 
heroic remedies and a_ bonfire 
would be quite the thing were 
there not some saner outlets for 
your candy’s outgrown clothes. 

If it is necessary to take a write- 
off, take it when times are dull. 
The other fellow will be losing 
money too, and your few thousand 
never will be missed. The trouble 
with utilizing obsolete containers 
is that nobody about the candy 
factory ever thinks it important 
enough to wiggle out of the di- 
lemma. It is a few thousand here 
and a few thousand there—little 
by little they pile up until the 
warehouseman begins to look like 
the rent collector. 

We hold no brief for bonfires 
nor for disposal methods more ex- 
pensive than the articles con- 
sumed. Yet it occurs to us that 
there must be at least a dozen 
ways of getting rid of outgrown 
boxes. We can think of that many 
and perhaps someone who was 
really ingenious could think up as 
many more. 

In order to determine the least 
expensive and most practical 
method of disposing of a lot of 
outgrown containers, it is first 
necessary to determine why that 
particular number had to be dis- 
continued, as in each case the so- 
lution to the problem may be dif- 
ferent. A box may become un- 
usable from any one of the fol- 
lowing causes: 














A Buyer of Boxes Tells 
What to Do With— 


Candy’s Outgrown 


by DeWitt Cottrell 





Have you ever secretly wished this 

might happen to the warehouse in 

which your obsolete packing material 
is stored? 


1. Infringement 


Infringement in whole or in 
part of another’s name or design. 
This is one of the commonest 
causes of obsolete boxes and one 
which might readily be avoided 
(at least so far as the name and 
trademark are concerned) by tak- 
ing the simple precaution to write 
the N. C. A. Secretary to send out 
a “searcher” for you which will 
determine whether the name you 
propose to use is already in use 
elsewhere. Infringement of an- 
other’s design is much more diffi- 
cult to safeguard against for the 
artist is apt to draw his inspira- 
tion from almost anywhere and in 
so doing unintentionally overstep 
some hairline technicality which 
will lead you into a nice, juicy 
lawsuit. In the latter case, the 
exercise of a little diplomacy may 
suffice to straighten the matter 
out, at least until you get rid of 
the boxes and packing material on 
hand. It should be unnecessary to 
state that even the “ponying up” 
of a royalty may come cheaper 
than junking the boxes. I know of 
one man who never thought of 
this until after it was all over. 

For the infringing pack, where 
it is felt that a change in the name 
or the design may be consum- 
mated without impairing the mer- 
chandising value of the package, 
the box cover may be rewrapped 
with a new label, or if the cover 
construction does not warrant 
this, the cover may be discarded 
completely and new covers made 
to fit the old bottoms. 

We have seen happy cases where 
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the infringing portion of the label 
was in the form of a medallion, 
over which a beautifully-designed 
seal was affixed to conceal the of- 
fending trademark. A _ supplier, 
seeking new worlds to conquer, 
showed us how he could take a 
rather elaborate tin box and blot 
out undesirable portions of the de- 
sign with gold lace and hand- 
painted silk applique. Of course, 
this may be going to extremes but 
it certainly illustrates in convinc- 
ing fashion what can be done if 
one really tries. 


2. Errors in Labeling 


Carelessness, or unfamiliarity 
with the ponderous file of govern- 
ment rules or local ordinances ac- 
counts for another big block of the 
warehouseman’s friends. The most 
obvious error consists in the omis- 
sion of the statement of net 
weight, state of origin, or the 
name of the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor. 

Here seals come into their own. 
Another alternative has been sug- 
gested, which is to employ an 
outer cellophane or glassine wrap- 
per with the missing details im- 
printed upon it in such a way that 
when the package is wrapped they 
will become part of the picture 
which is visible through it. Both 
methods failing, we must salvage 
what we can by rewrapping the 
cover, or making new covers for 
the old bottoms. In either of 
these instances, although it may 
be necessary to sacrifice the wrap, 
the plates may be saved by cutting 
in the missing information. 

Misbranding of the contents of 
the package presumably falls un- 
der the same category as errors in 
labelling. The antidotes are the 
same except for another alterna- 
tive which it is perhaps trite to 
state. If the package name calls 
for “maple creams” and contains 
“imitation maple creams,” it is of 
course permissible to substitute 
the genuine article which sounds 
foolish but a lot of people never 
think of it just the same! 


3. Designation of Contents Not 
Sufficiently Elastic 

The practice of stating on the 

wrapper the exact nature of each 

assortment has largely fallen into 

disrepute for reasons which will 
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at once appear obvious. The some- 
times radical increases in the cost 
of a raw material such as a pecan 
or walnut, making it necessary to 
substitute one for the other or to 
drop them altogether in favor of 
some equally attractive but less 
expensive pieces, alterations in 
the make-up of an assortment 
brought about by changing tastes 
or styles in candy, far outweigh 
any advantages to be gained by 
exact description. 

The more’ general package 
names, in the case of a new pack- 
age which does not “take hold” 
readily, permit you to try out more 
than one assortment until the right 
combination is reached. This is 
even more striking in the case of 
straight numbers. If you. say 
“Nougats,” the package must con- 
tain nougats, but if you call it 
Smith’s Excello package, there is 
nothing to prevent the substitution 
of creams if you find that the 
package doesn’t go. 

The other day we opened a pack- 
age of assorted chocolate put out 
by a New York confectioner with 
a reputation for quality candies. 
The package carried a familiar 
coined name. To our disappoint- 
ment, the package did not con- 
tain the hard center assortment 
with which we had previously be- 
come acquainted, but was mostly 
allcreams. We looked further and 
read the insert. It read, “This is 
assortment D. Do you like it?” 
While our answer in this case was 
a decided “No!” the incident il- 
lustrates the convenience, if we 
may call it that, of the name which 
is not too descriptive. 


4. Over-Ordering 


Of course, this is an abuse 
which will correct itself in time. 
Either the buyer gets fired, or the 
boxes just naturally get used up 
in the course of a lifetime or so. 
Yet the tendency to order large 
initial quantities of boxes on new 
items, to absorb plate costs, art 
work, etc., seems to be pretty gen- 
eral and is in fact one of the ma- 
jor causes of top-heavy box sup- 
plies. 

If your sales manager is really 
as good as he says he is, he has 
probably already thought up half 
a dozen dodges to pep up the pack- 
age that isn’t selling as fast the 
the buyer buys boxes. Or, he 
might send the buyer’s body home 
to his folks. The outer wrap with 
special holiday or party design, 
bands and ribbon slides, mottoes 
and framed sentiments—these are 
only a few of the more popular 
methods of speeding up the sale 
of slow-moving standard packages. 
_ The outer utility box, whether 
m the form of an etched brass 
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jewel case or a wood sewing or 
writing set, is another example of 
the halt leading the blind. 

But where the package simply 
will not move fast enough with 
the given assortment and at the 
price asked for it, there are still 
the alternatives: change to a more 
popular assortment, or if the label 
will not permit, substitute a 
cheaper quality, cut the price and 
sell out. 


5. Passing of a Fad 


Another reason for the grave- 
yard box is the temptation to cap- 
italize on the fad of the moment. 
The dying out of the fad, or the 
fade-out of a once popular idol, 
exploit or discovery, carries with 
it only tender memories, at least 
so far as the paper box business 
is concerned. We can thank King 
Tut and the Democratic Conven- 
tion for the wake of outgrown 
boxes that followed in _ their 
course. 7 

The same _ sales advantages 
which the fad-snatcher hopes to 
achieve in a special package, can 
be gained nearly as well by the 
use of a specially printed band or 
card attached to the regular stand- 
ard package at infinitely less cost 
than a specially designed wrap or 
box. The leading numbers of any 
line can be dressed up and made 
appropriate for any occasion. But 
once the package is designed and 
the fad outlived, about the only 
things you can do with it are to 
(a) rewrap the cover with a new 
design, (b) discard the old cover 
for a new cover to match the bot- 
tom, (c) work them out in utility 
boxes, or (d) substitute a cheaper 
assortment, cut the price and sell 
out to the push carts, or what have 
you. 


6. Natural Obsolescence 


Packages have a nasty habit of 
going out of date just when you 
begin to feel attached to them. This 
is generally realized in the case of 
commemorative packages and the 
buyer is usually shrewd enough to 
order accordingly. It is where a 
new box is being. designed for a 
standard number, however, that 
often scant attention is paid to 
this feature unless the motif is 
admittedly historical, it is little 
short of package suicide to permit 
the element of time to be repre- 
sented in the design. Mind you, 
we are referring to regular staple 
numbers which you are going to 
try to build up inte the permanent 
goodwill background of your com- 
pany. As we have seen with the 
fad package the inclusion of the 
time factor is seldom conducive 
to longevity. Dress, manners, na- 
tional habits and even idioms of 
speech change so rapidly as to 
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antiquate within a few years the 
designs in which they have been 
depicted. Here again, through 
lack of a little forethought our 
candy is falling through its sales. 

Five years from now you will 
look back at the snapshots you 
took this summer and chuckle 
“Look at me in the funny clothes!” 
And five years is a short span in 
the life of the leading “goodwill” 
numbers. Unless you have a sub- 
ject which you are sure is of more 
than passing historic interest, bet- 
ter leave styles and people out of 
the picture. 

The time factor package ulti- 
mately meets the same fate as the 
fad package and must be trans- 
lated into tangible assets by one 
or another of the methods sug- 
gested under that head. 


7. Errors in Size of Package 


When somebody slips up on the 
size of the box, whether it be the 
superintendent, the buyer or the 
box maker, there is good reason 
for the fireworks which ensue. 
Usually, if it is a mistake of a 
quarter or a half an inch, the dif- 
ference can be made up and the 
package sold as originally in- 
tended. It not infrequently hap- 
pens, however, that rather than 
take a chance of spoiling a good 
package, a perfectly usable box is 
scrapped, and so, whole carloads 
of outgrown containers may be 
traced to this source. 

In some instances this situation 
results from a lack of adequate 
planning. Instead of making up 
a sample box to the estimated size 
and putting the assortment in it 
to determine how it will fit, the 
manufacturer permits the box 
maker to go ahead on the com- 
puted dimensions without an 
actual packing check. We know 
of at least one factory manager 
who, in branching out into a series 
of new lines, decided that it would 
be too big a job to work out the 
sizes for each package so he or- 
dered “stock boxes” numbered 1 
to 10 and taking in a range of 
sizes which he figured would be 
elastic enough to accommodate 
the entire line. Six years of cease- 
less effort on the part of his un- 
fortunate successors was required 
to dispose of the last of this night- 
mare of almost a million out- 
grown boxes! 


Disposing of the Oversize Box 


How shall we dispose of the mis- 
fits? If the box is oversize, the 
effective size of the package may 
be diminished, first by the use of 
paper cups of a shape and size 
designed to take up room; second, 
by the use of padding where it is 
necessary to take up on the height 
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High class assorted 








Assorted chocolates or Homemades 








Assorted nuts 








Low priced assorted 
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Low priced assortments 





CANDY’S OUTGROWN CLOTHES 


of the box; third, by the substitu- 
tion of lighter pieces such as 
marshmallow in the assortment; 
and fourth, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, by the use of par- 
titions and dividers. 

The employment of dividers to 
alter the effective dimensions or 
spread of a package, has been de- 
veloped, in some quarters, to the 
status of a fine art. The trick is 
to increase without impairing the 
attractiveness of the package, the 
number of unusable corners and 
waste spaces. Reproduced here- 
with are a number of layouts de- 
signed to accomplish this result. 
The people who make a business 
of supplying you with your divid- 
ers can probably assist you in 
awe out your particular prob- 
em. 


How to Adapt the Undersized Box 


The undersized box is harder to 
adapt, still, with a little skill in 
laying out the assortment, you are 
almost sure to find a way out. 
Heavy centers such as caramels 
and brittle squares may be used 
to make up weight; cupping must 
be done frugally and dividers must 
ve present in parallel rows, if at 
all. 

The latter is an important point 
to bear in mind. Any layout in 
which the lines are parallel to the 
Sides is economical of space. Lay- 
outs in which the lines are curved 
or diagonal are wasteful of space 
unless you happen to have odd- 
shaped pieces which will exactly 
fill them. Thus the divider is the 
original “box-stretcher.” Within 
a conservative range, it will per- 
form the most miraculous feats in 
adapting the misfit box to the 
candy you wish to put in it. It 
is apparent, however, that the un- 
dersize box is much more difficult 
to adapt without changing the as- 
sortment. 

So much for rescuing the con- 
tainers which through one cause 
or another have fallen from grace. 
For those of us who have success- 
fully passed through this experi- 
ence, there is apparent the need 
of some sort of “birth control” 
committee in each company, to re- 




















Low priced assortments 



































High class assorted—chocolates, 
bonbons 





























Chocolates and homemades, bonbons 





Fruits, cherries, etc. 


strict the bringing forth of new 
packages “every hour on _ the 
hour’”’—an advisory board to sit in 
judgment upon the package, its 
name, its design and its contents 
so that it may not emerge prema- 
turely from the package maelstrom 
—unwept, unhonored and unsung! 
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WHAT'S NEW ) for the Package Department 








New Co'lapsib'e Set-up Box 


NEW type of collapsible box has recently 
been perfected and placed on the market 

by the Lititz Paper Box & Printing Company 
of Lititz, Pa. (Division of McGraw Box Co.). 
The box is known as the “Simplex.” It is a 
two-piece box, the box and cover each being 
set up with a slight twist of the wrists. When 
set up it has the strength of a machine-stayed 





















































and wrapped box, due to the double sides and 
ends, while knocked down it embodies the 
space-saving advantage of the ordinary fold- 
ing box. 

The cover of the “Simplex” may be printed 
or lithographed and embossed as elaborately 
as the usual paper cover wrap. The saving in 
materials and labor in the manufacture of 
these boxes results in a considerably reduced 
price, as compared with machine-made set-up 
boxes. 





New Box Wadding 


A wadding for padded box tops and box lin- 
ings has been introduced by William. A. Herman- 
son & Co., 185 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 
This wadding, which is made from white fibres, 
will be marketed under the trade name of Forest 
Fleece Box Wadding. The product resembles 
white cotton in appearance, wadding qualities and 
fibrous nature. In describing this new product 
the company says: 

“The top of the wadding is glazed with a white, 
odorless surface, forming a smooth and soft fin- 
ish, which will not adhere to the fingers of the 
machine operator, while the under side is com- 


bined with an absorbent paper backing, making 
gluing a simple matter. The heavy paper backing 
makes cutting of the sheets into pads for boxes 
of various sizes in the paper cutter easy, accurate 
and rapid.” 


New Mailing Package 


OMETHING new for the candy trade is 

the “Personal Greeting Box” manufac- 
tured by the Mason Box Company, of Attle- 
boro Falls, Mass. 





This box, while made primarily for the re- 
tailer, offers an excellent opportunity to the 
manufacturer who is building a parcel post or 
direct mail business. It attractive, well 


is 











made, easily and quickly closed and fastened 
by means of patented metal clips, and assures 
the safe arrival of the candy at its destination. 

An additional feature is an attractive greet- 
ing card, changeable for the different seasons, 
which carries the name of both the sender and 
the addressee. The card is inserted in a 
pocket envelope which is a part of the cover 
of the box. 


HOW MUCH WOULD A 
BOx COST — SO BIG ? 
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It happens in the best-regulated factories—the Cost- 
man asks the buyer the Price of a box—‘“So big” 
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FOR SALE! 


30,000 
Starch Boards 


Almost new. Our new Huhn cun- 
tinucus Starch Dryer put this much | 
of our stock out of use. 
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STARCH 






A Battery of 4 Huhn System Units (8 Huhn Machines) which 
dry and cool the starch to the exact degree of temperature and 
moisture content desired, automatically, in one of America’s 
largest marshmallow factories. 
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| Pail come from elimination of today’s waste” 








in fanufacture of starch cast confections 


ade hi eliminating dry rooms, thus (2) also saving floor space, (3) 
g mom half your present stock of starch boards and (4) eliminating large 
f stanfalso saving of labor. After these production economies are made 
ty animge can be increased, thus greatly lowering costs of your made up 
instal 


HN @INUOUS STARCH DRYING SYSTEM 


HEN production lets up this fall is the time to 
install the continuous starch drying equipment 


OR SALE! so you will be ready for 1928 campaign for bigger 


business at bigger profits. With your production 


00,000 lbs. costs at rock bottom on marshmallow work, gum and 


jelly work, etc., you will be in position to compete 
at a profit. 
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This display of some of hard candyland’s best advertised brands shows a few of the closures which have be- 
come popular with the manufacturers 


A Sorry Sight Is the 
Hard Candy Container— 


Without Benefit of Closure! 


by Robert Randolph 


Editor, The Manufacturing Confectioner 





SURVEY of the cap and clos- 
ure market reveals possibilities 
in hard candy packaging until 
now only partially explored by 
the average confectioner. With 
glass jars rapidly becoming the accepted 
container for unit packaging, both cap and 
glassware manufacturers are spending 
thousands of dollars in research at the 
‘‘danger line’’—where cap and jar meet. 

The finish of the jar (that portion of it 
which is molded to receive the eap) has 
undergone a gradual evolution from the 
old-fashioned Mason and fruit jar princi- 
ples to divided threads, pry-off finishes 
and numerous other mold devices designed 
either to facilitate the unsealing or reseal- 
ing of the jar, or to increase the effective- 
ness of the closure. 

With the general improvement in glass 
jar design has come the newer stick candy 
jars with straight insides, the elimination 
of troublesome internal ‘‘shoulders’’ mak- 
ing for greater. efficiency in_ packing. 
Grooving the inner edge of the finish to 
allow a paraffined disk to be seated and 
sealed flush with the top of the jar pro- 
vided the contents with an extra barrier 
against the destructive forces of outside 
atmosphere. These were but a few of the 
glass manufacturers’ contributions to the 
eause of better hard candy packaging. 

The increasing demands upon the cap 














manufacturers for simple and yet effective 
closures created a mild.paroxysm of me- 
chanical ingenuity. The results were as 
varied as they were numerous. Some of 
them, although departing radically from 
the original principles of glass jar closure, 
have proved themselves both practical and 
efficient; others, leaning too heavily per- 
haps on the novel or trick in design, have 
been as questionable in effectiveness as 
they have been unusual in mechanical 
claims. 

Designed to protect products of less ex- 
acting requirements, a number of these 
were not long in being adapted to the reg- 
ular hard candy jars and the result of this 
orgy of complex style, extravagant claims 
and cut-throat competition has been to 
confuse rather than assist the candy man- 
ufacturer in the solution of his packaging 
problems. 

Add to this the lack of agreement among 
the confectioners themselves as to the most 
generally satisfactory method of putting 
up hard candies and you have the situation 
which has prompted this survey of the cap 
and closure market. 

Roughly speaking, there are five distinct 
types of glassware closure being used to- 
day for the packaging of hard candies: 

1. The conventional fruit jar seal, con- 
sisting of glass cover, rubber ring and side 
elamps. 
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Left: The Vacuum seal which 
despite its descriptive name func- 
tion equally well as an airtight 
closure. 


Below: An interesting group of 
hard candy closures. Left: Wide 
mouth crown caps. Center: An- 
chor cap. Right: Hazel cup type. 


2. The continuous thread screw cap. 

3. The patented divided thread types. 
4. The friction or vacuum types. 

5. The dehumidifying cap. 


Fruit Jar Type 


With its homely appearance and de- 
pendable closure, the fruit jar type with 


glass cover, rubber ring and side clamps emg Mth tting have largely overcome 
of many designs and operating principles, EE ar ye RR Hane aye ene 

still numbers many devotees among the ee ee ne See ee eee 
candy manufacturers. One of the most fingers and shallow caps have reduced the 
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widely advertised jars of this type has re- Prag lig ores he: — _ a = 
cently been endorsed by Good Housekeep- o be a master mechanic to be able to open 
ing Institute for home preserving pur- the continuous thread screw cap and the 
poses, thus giving genuine support. in absence of printed or stamped directions 


leaves the top of the cap free for the 
seller’s trademark or design. 

As the C. T. cap is used today, with a 
waxed disk seated and sealed into the jar 
with paraffin before the cap is screwed on, 
there can be no question but that the ends 
of closure are perfectly served. 

The most serious objection advanced 


favor of the food container with a prac- 
tical re-use value. 

Such a jar filled with candy should find 
a ready market in sections where this 
home-preserving idea is taken seriously, 
rather than in the more populous neigh- 
borhoods where the corner delicatessen has 
come to supplant the major activities of 
the housewife. 

The chief criticism voiced against the 
old-fashioned fruit jar is its lack of dis- 
tinctiveness. It can hardly be said that it 
is pre-eminently a hard candy jar—yet, in 
its homely, practical way it fulfils its mis- 
sion with a degree of effectiveness which 
would do credit to many of the newer 
types of closure. The Shallow Screw Cap 

It may be employed under vacuum or 
simply as an air-tight container under or- 
dinary atmospheric pressure. 





Continuous Thread Screw Caps 


Of the makers of these, it has been said 
their name is legion. An outgrowth of the 
Mason jar cap, they have managed fairly 
well to withstand the onslaughts of time 
and increasing competition. Some of the 
earlier screw caps were not entirely air- 
tight, but improvements in cap design and 





The Deep Screw Cap 


The Continuous Thread Screw Caps—Old-fashioned 
closures which are simple and economical 
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WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLOSURE 


Two patented divided thread closures. 
The jars may be sealed and re-sealed 
with a quarter turn of the wrist 


ma 


against the continuous thread screw cap 
is that it is wasteful of time and human 
labor. That the extra seconds required to 
close a screw cap as compared with the 
new patented divided thread types is an 
important factor in large plants where 
speed of production is the keynote of 
operation. 

For factories which produce hard goods 
in limited volume this would hardly be a 
major consideration, especially where the 
shallow seal of fewer turns is used. And 
where the turnover is sufficiently large, 
machine-closing makes up for the added 
number of turns by the increased speed of 
the twist. A machine-closer on the market, 
for example, is said to apply and seal 
either continuous or divided thread caps at 
the rate of about 40 a minute. 


The Divided Thread Types 


The quick closing types, of which the 
‘*Duplex’’ and the ‘‘Amerseal’’ are the 
most notable examples, have been evolved 
from the older screw cap by disjointing the 
thread on the finish of the jar into a series 
of short, sharply-pitched threads or lugs. 
These engage a flange or pinched portion 
on the cap skirt with about a quarter twist 
of the wrist. The short threads spring the 
‘ap flanges slightly and thus tighten the 
seal. Often the threads are provided with 
stops to prevent springing the flanges by 
forcing them past the ends of the threads. 

With the continuous screw caps, and ex- 
cept where the seated waxed disk is used 
as a safeguard against it, the crossing of 
a thread by a hurried operator means an 
imperfect seal and spoiled candy. The 
divided thread types, as recently perfected, 
virtually eliminate this possibility. On the 
other hand, advocates of the continuous 
thread caps point out that the sharp pitch 
of the threads in the quick-closing types 








increases the danger that the cap will ride 
up in transit and thus loosen the seal. 

Like the continuous threads, the pat- 
ented quick-seals are equipped with a liner 
of pulpboard and waxed paper or with a 
composition ring and waxed paper to take 
up any unevenness in the finish of the jar 
and make the seal absolutely air-tight. 
Both the Amerseal and the Duplex have 
proved very satisfactory in use, especially 
so when, to make assurance doubly sure, 
the manufacturer employs the seated disk 
as an added precaution against hasty or 
careless closing. 

Where speed in closing is desired, this 
type of cap is the ultimate in candy jar 
closures. Equipment ranging from small 
hand machines to foot-power and electric 
closing machines may be had for adminis- 
tering the final tightening twist. The 
cumulative time-saving which may be ac- 
complished through the use of divided 
thread seals is doing much to reduce labor 
costs in hard candy packing departments 
all over the country. 


Friction and Vacuum Seals 

The vacuum-sealed jar has been widely 
heralded as the last word in _ hard 
candy packaging. It developed from re- 
search, however, that the small amount of 
moisture always present in the hard candy 
itself was gradually drawn out by the 
vacuum and with subsequent changes in 
temperature precipitated out on the sur- 
face of the candies in the form of sweat, 
causing them to grain. 

As a result of this discovery it is now 
generally conceded that normal air pres- 
sure and low humidity of the contained air 
are best calculated to preserve over long 
periods the gloss, dryness and natural un- 
grained texture of hard candy. In order 
to attain this low humidity in the contained 

(Continued on page 50) 





‘““Give Your Box Tops That Rich Tone” 
SPECIFY 


‘Forest Fleece Box Wadding 


to give your packages a quality Padded Top 
which gets preferred attention on retail counters 
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Casual comments on 
current candy advertising 








The Package As Advertising Copy 


ERCHANDISE of all sorts from 
sugar to pipe nipples is being pack- 
aged and sold nowadays, it appears. 
One good reason for this is that the 

man who buys over the counter in a great 
number of cases has a distinct preference 
for goods that come to him in packages. 
He feels more certain that he is getting 
what he wants, and frequently what he 
wants is what he has seen advertised. Be- 
sides that, he feels more secure against 
substitution, adulteration and commercial 
trickery of one sort or another. 

Not so many years ago a manufacturer 
would have considered any package as sat- 
isfactory if it got the product to the con- 
sumer in reasonably good condition. The 
chief and many time only function of the 
package was to protect its contents against 
spoilage, dirt or deterioration. Beyond 
that point no one looked to the package 
for energetic sales help. 

Real progress in packaging began when 
the elements of size, design, shape and 
copy began to clamor for consideration. 
Protection was only the first step in a 
process which now recognizes that a pack- 
age falls far short unless it exerts a posi- 
tive buying influence on the prospect. To- 
day the chief value of a package is its 
advertising value. 

The usual process is for a manufacturer 
to start off with the style of package that 
first comes to his attention or with an imi- 
tation of a style that some competitor 
seems to be using successfully. After a 
bit he sees the value of making a change. 
Right at that time he finds out that it is 
going to cost him something to make the 
change. The consumer must be educated 
to accept the new package. He must be 
taught that there has been no change in the 
contents and no skimping of quality. It 
takes time, patience and money to swing 
the customer into new buying habits. One 
manufacturer of a popular and profitable 
candy bar has had three different trade 
dresses for his product within the last four 


or five months. One was a plain wrapper 
that seemed satisfactory for several years 
in spite of the fact that its selling influence 
was negligible. Then he adopted a wrap- 
per with color in it, unattractive color 
more suggestive of something unpleasant 
and indigestible than of good candy. Now 
he has a bright, good looking wrapper that 
is easy to spot on the counter. It is an 
advertisemerit and a selling factor for his 
bar. But how much more economical it 
would have been, when his candy showed 
signs of being successful enough to pro- 
duce competition, to call in competent 
counsel and design a good wrapper. 

Manufacturers such as Whitman’s, 
Johnston’s, Nunnally’s, Norris, Lowney 
and Bunte have been devoting real thought 
to packages for a long time. They all ree- 
ognize that the package ought to be a mer- 
chandising asset just as quality is. Collins’ 
Honey Scotch and Walnettos have been 
sold in little open cardboard boats that 
make it easier for the purchaser to buy 
them. The Fred W. Amend Company 
almost always advertises its product, 
Chuckles, in the transparent cellophane 
wrapper which lets the purchaser actually 
see the merchandise. 

Every alert manufacturer is exerting all 
his influence with dealers to get them to 
display his products either in windows or 
on counters. That is all the pushing some 
of them are asking for. Given good dis- 
play, it is self evident that the attractively 
packaged line will move faster than its 
poorly dressed competitors. Size, shape, 
the amount of copy to be used and design 
are details, highly important ones, on 
which a manufacturer should counsel with 
his advertising agency if he wishes to 
practice real economy. For the package, 
as easily as not, can be an additional argu- 
ment for buying. It should be, to the per- 
son who has bought, a frequent reminder 
of the product and of the manufacturer. 
Ten years ago few packages really sug- 
gested the character of the merchandise 
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inside in an interesting manner. Nowa- 
days people are so used to favoring the 
good looking container that the poorly- 
designed package has little chance to make 
an effective appeal. It will pay the candy 
manufacturer to take his packages as seri- 
ously and approve them as carefully as he 
approves his advertising copy and the pub- 
lications in which he decides to advertise. 


Make Somebody Happy 
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Cinderella's Sevcetest Day _cutmtcpemeninn—toteyien wale 


There is a little, lonely Cinderella lurking in the 
heart of every one of us who is gladdened by acts of 
kindness chee change che drab, grey world of everyday 
unto a land of hove and happeness. 


In order that everyone may heve o 


we are sectthicing the finer feelings of the human heart 
to the rush of modern living. It is che day to show our 
family and friends that we sell care. They will not 
know this unless we show them + 
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express his apprecianon of kind thoughts and deeds, 
there has been s< aside one day out of each year — 
2 special tome for making others happy— known as 
“The Sweerest Day im the Year.” 


we love and to ourselves to pause for ot least » berber 

whale wp show that we are graretul’ Sweerest Day grves 

us hetpporuunity to prove our adfecnon —our appre 
Deouat deat hk 
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SWEETEST DAY 


Saturday. October & —™ Lest we forget 


A Fine Unselfish Gesture! 


As a background for the more intensive 
sales promotion in various cities and towns 
of Sweetest Day, October 8, the National 
Confectioners’ Association is running in 
three national magazines the advertise- 
ment reproduced here. Several million 
people will see it. A good many of them 
will read it and be interested in its mes- 
sage of sweetness and light. For it’s a 
rather charming little homily on the need 
of brightening up a hard-boiled world with 
acts of unselfishness and thoughtful appre- 
ciation. 

But why not sell something? The ac- 
companying piece of copy fails to mention 
candy anywhere. It carries no signature 
or slogan. For whom or what is it buying 
favorable opinion? Has the advertiser 
such a huge advertising appropriation that 
he can afford to hide his identity? 

It’s a candy advertisement, of course. 
It can’t help benefiting every single factor 
in the industry, but it would benefit every- 
one more if it spoke just a little more 
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articulately of candy. Art, topography 
layout are satisfactory enough. The copy 
runs to long sentences, but never mind that 
so long as it packs a selling punch. The 
point is simply that the candy industry 
here is making a fine, unselfish gesture for 
too many folks besides itself. Fruit cake 
and other pastries are sweet. Maple sugar 
is sweet. Oranges are, too. The candy in- 
dustry wants to see them all get their 
share of the consumer’s dollar, but more 
than anything else it ought to make sure 
that a fair-size part of it buys candy. 
Somehow the Adviewer can’t drive the 
idea out of his head that this advertise- 
ment ought to say something that will be 
directly responsible for a lustier chiming 
of sales, candy sales, on the dealer’s cash 
register. 


Position lnvute Come THE SATURDAY EVENING POST mere te ter 





“RED Se a 
Color That Compels 


No advertising or sales manager in the 
candy industry who has his eyes open 
needs to be told to watch Whitman adver- 
tising. He is doing it already to his edu- 
cation and profit. For over a long period 
of time Whitman advertising has com- 
pelled attention and interest and has shoul- 
dered a generous part of the company’s 
selling job. And in nearly all the Whit- 
man copy color has been the element that 
reaches out of the magazine page and 
stops the reader. 





THE 


Here is shown the Whitman advertise- 
ment that appears in eleven current maga- 
zines—a colorful, dramatic, interrupting 
page, more suggestive of a poster than a 
piece of publication copy. Compare -its 
warmth and reader interest with those of 
other advertisements, especially those of 
the National Confectioners’ Association, 
and it becomes apparent how this advertis- 
ing can compete on even terms with any- 
thing i in either the editorial or advertising 
pages of the publications where it appears. 
Observe in this and most other Whitman 
ads how the package is a vital, logical part 
of the illustration. Most candy ‘manufac- 
turers, it is true, can’t afford to spend the 
money that- this advertiser spends, for 
color pages run up into sizable amounts, 
but nearly all of them can gain some stim- 
ulating ideas from Whitman on the sub- 
ject of advertising. The Whitman 1927 
summer advertisements, clipped from the 
magazines, ought to be in every candy 
manufacturer’s files as evidence of what 
can be done to advertise candy during the 
warmer months. And the number of re- 
tail dealers who display proofs of Whit- 
man advertising on and in their windows 
should convince the most skeptical of the 
retailer’s willingness to tie up with na- 
tional advertising when it is good. 


“Home-made” as a Sales Argument 


Time: Any Sunday morning. 

Place: -Any living room. 

Characters: Little Oswald 
father. 

‘*Pa, gimme a dime.’ 

‘*Now, Oswald, let Papa read his paper 
Whadda you want a dime for, anyhow?”’ 

‘A piece of candy.’ 

‘*] don’t want you filling up 
junk. It’ll ruin vour digestion.’’ 

‘*But, Pa, this ain’t no junk. It’s Oh 
Henry! Home-made. Lookit this ad.’’ 

‘*Alright. Bring Papa one, too. And 
Oswald, don’t let me hear vou say ‘ain’t 
no’ again.’’ 

It wouldn’t 


and his 


on that 


be much of a surprise to 


Kenneth Howell, chief engineer, James Stedman- 
Henderson Sweets, of Sydney, Australia, sailed on 
the Aquitania last month for London to meet with 
other representatives of the same firm who are plan- 
ning enlargements of their branch factory in Eng'and. 
In an open letter addressed to Arthur F. Miller, Mr. 
Howell expressed a warm appreciation of the many 
courtesies extended by the confectioners and business 
friends in the allied field during his stay in America 
this summer. We hope Mr. Howell will soon favor 
us with a return visit. 
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learn that a good many Sunday morning 
episodes such as this have actually taken 
place since Oh Henry! began its Home- 
made campaign some weeks ago. Other 
manufacturers in other fields have licked 
the home-made fetish neatly, or at least 
turned it to their advantage. Few women 
bake bread at home any longer. The 
millers have sold them on the idea that 
they can obtain just as high quality at the 
bakers. Why make candy at home when 
you can buy it home-made? 

Oh Henry! has hit on one of the few 
new and strikingly individual ideas that 
candy advertising has disclosed in a long 
time. The sophisticated, informal art 
treatment, together with the hand-drawn 
lettering, throws a wide gap between this 
and the more familiar, symmetrical kind 
of copy used by most advertisers. The 
inclusion of a recipe lends conviction to 
the ialenalics that Oh Henry! is actually 
home-made. 


Jas. A. King sailed on the Berengaria 
for a two months’ business trip abroad. 


August 3lst 


Sam Ray is now production manager with Frank 
Shattuck Co., New York City. 

Chas. Mahan of Sugar Sanding Machine Co., Balti- 
more, has taken the position of factory superinten- 
dent with Wilkes-Barre Maid Candy Co., Pittston, 
Pa. 
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WYMPUS’ FIRST 


For Foremen, Superintendents 





(With apologies to H. I. Phillips) 


Lesson 1 


This is Lulu. 

What has Lulu got? 
Lulu has got a birthday 
coming. 

‘What else has Lulu got? 
Lulu has got herself a boy friend. 





Lesson 2 


Can this be Lulu’s_ boy 
friend? Sure enough, this is 
Lulu’s boyfriend, James. 

Does James know Lulu has a 
birthday coming? Absolutely. 


Who told him? Lulu. 





Lesson 3 

What have we here? A 

birthday present to Lulu 
from James. 

Can Lulu play the 
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piano? Don’t be a sill— r Al 4 
it’s the way they disguise dr tri 


a gift box of candy these 
days. 

Where does the ‘‘gift’’ come in? It’s a 
gift to be able to do it up that way. 


—_—_—_i —_ 


Lesson 4 


What is that on the end 
of the crate? Looks like 
James forgot to prepay 
the charges. 

How much? About 349 
per cent higher than the 
candy on the hoof. 

Will Lulu pay them? 
Not on your tintype, but 
Lulu’s mother will. 

Is that all that came in that great big 
packing case? Certainly not. The crate 
contained 39.8 cu. ft. of excelsior, 1 large 
corrugated carton, 12 lbs. of shredded 
waxed paper, 1 outer bond wrapper, 1 
pasteboard carton, 1 motto and frame, 1 
hand-etched metal box with plush liner, 1 
lock and key, 2 plush-covered wood cleats 
inside metal box, 1 cellophane wrap and 

23% miles of red satin ribbon. 
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Lesson 5 


Oh, see the box of 
candy. 

Did the box of candy 
come out of the metal 
gift box? Jt sure did. 

What kind of a candy 
box is this? It is a reg- 
ular extension padded 
top stock box such as is sold in every cigar 
store. 

How much in the raw? 
lar and twenty-five cents. 

Where does the extension come in? 
James extended himself to pay for the 
wrappings by hocking a watch, two rings 
and a fraternity pin. 





Exactly one dol- 


Lesson 6 
Hm, what is this? That 
must be a false bottom. 
What’s false about it? 
It is false to Lulu. 
Lesson 7 

These are the divid- 
ers. 

What do they divide? 
The number of bonbons 
that will fit in the box. 

Lesson 8 
Where are the bon- 


— bons? Why do you 
ask? 


Is that them, hiding 
behind the bonbon cups? Yes, those are 
the bonbons, if you must know. 


Lesson 9 


This is a 





What is this? 
petition, 

Petition to whom? A 
petition to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to 
lower the rate classification 
on candy gift boxes from 
which the candy has been entirely omitted. 

Will they do it? Why not? The candy 
can be sent along separately in a letter. 








N. C. A. Awards for Constructive 
Service to Confectionery Industry 


Malcolm McDonnell of Puritan Chocolate Co. heads new 
“Token of Award’ Committee to give official recognition of 
outstanding constructive service to the confectionery industry 





T the last Executive 
Committee meeting of 
the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association a 
resolution was _ pro- 
posed that a token of 

reward be offered to the individ- 

ual whose service to the confec- 
tionery industry was of such out- 
standing character that it should 
receive the recognition of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association 
officers for the year ending May 

30, 1928. 

The resolution specified that no 
officer or a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National 
Confectioners’ Association or any 
paid official would be eligible for 
this proposed token of reward. 

The intention of the proposed 
token of reward is to provide an 
incentive to any individual whose 
service to the confectionery indus- 
try might be of such outstanding 
character as to merit a token of 
appreciation. 

Who Are Eligible 


Those eligible for this proposed 
token would be: First, any in- 
dividual in the industry, whether 
a candy maker, employee, official 
or owner of a candy manufactur- 
ing plant, confectionery trade 
paper publisher, etc. 

Second, any individual outside 
of the confectionery industry, such 
as a doctor of medicine, a scien- 
tist or professor in any college, an 
accountant, a public official, na- 
tional, state or city, magazine 
writer, newspaper or magazine 
publisher, etc. 

It might happen that no individ- 
ual during the present year may 
have rendered such service to the 
industry that would merit special 
recognition, but such an occur- 
rence could happen and conse- 
quently a committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of M. A. Mc- 
Donell of the Puritan Chocolate 
Company, Cincinnati; Charles F. 
Haug, of the Mason, Au & Magen- 
heimer Confectionery Manufactur- 
ing Company of Brooklyn and 
John Voneiff of the Voneiff- 
Drayer Company of Baltimore to 
formulate a plan and secure a 
suitable token of award if any per- 
son rendered such service as 
seemed to justify special recog- 
nition. 











This committee desires to re- 
ceive any information that would 
be a guide to them in awarding 
such a token and will be guided 
by the circumstances of the in- 
dividual as to the type of the 
award and recognition to be con- 
ferred. 

The decision as to an award or 
recognition will be held open un- 
til 30 days prior to May 30th of 
each year, unless’ otherwise 
changed by the committee. 

In the meantime this committee 
will welcome any nominations for 
this award and will carefully con- 
sider such nominations or sugges- 
tions on this matter. 

As a striking illustration of 
what is meant by outstanding 
service, we refer to Colonel 
Charles Lindbergh, whose achieve- 
ment unconsciously promoted the 
aeroplane industry and gave a 
greater impetus to flying and ac- 
quainted the public with the ad- 
vancement in aviation more than 
any other individual in the last 
decade. 


Examples of Service Worthy of 
Award 


Any reputable doctor who could 
explode the bugaboo about candy 
being fattening or bad for the 
teeth, or correcting the erroneous 
impression that it has any bearing 
upon or affecting the “girlish fig- 
ure” would be doing a real service 
to the public as well as to the con- 
fectionery industry. 

The committee would be pleased 
to publicly honor such an individ- 
ual and believe the entire indus- 
try would feel a great sense of 
appreciation. 

This is just a suggestive man- 
ner by which some _ individual, 
whether doctor of medicine or a 
magazine writer might render an 
outstanding service. 

There are still other ways of 
rendering service to the industry, 
such as some evolution in machin- 
ery, the inventor of which should 
be recognized. 

Or some well-known authority 
might so impress upon the indus- 
try the necessity of better cost ac- 
counting which might be adopted 
to the great benefit of the in- 
dustry. 

These are 


simply suggestive 
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ideas and the recipient for recog- 
nition or reward might spring 
from an entirely different angle 
than any presented. 

The promotion of a confection- 
ery trade school, an endowment 
for a chair in one of our colleges 
on the study of confectionery, 
some outstanding achievement by 
a chemist or numerous other 
achievements could be subject to 
honorable recognition by the in- 
dustry. 

From the viewpoint of the pub- 
lic such measures as would assure 
proper sanitation in all candy 
manufacturing plants would be 
welcomed. 

Some jobbing confectioner or 
some individual connected with 
an allied industry might evolve 
some idea of worth to the industry. 

What individual can present 
some solution to the problem of 
fixed prices as against rising costs 
as is the situation that confronts 
the industry on penny and five- 
cent specialties. 

Notwithstanding the 200% to 
300% advance in labor costs of 
today as compared with ten or 
twelve years ago and higher raw 
material costs of 25% to 35%, we 
find that bigger pieces of confec- 
tions are being sold at lower 
prices than that which prevailed 
ten to twelve years previous. What 
is the solution? 

As a summary of this proposed 
plan of a token of reward and 
honorable mention of individuals 
who might produce some idea or 
achievement of material benefit to 
the confectionery industry, we 
again emphasize that it is in- 
tended as an incentive to any in- 
dividual within the industry such 
as candy maker, candy manufac- 
turer, office executive, candy job- 
ber, any individual in an allied in- 
dustry, candy trade paper pub 
lisher and any other individuals 
without the industry in the United 
States. 

Suggestions or nominations for 
this award can be sent direct to 
any member of this Token of 
Award Committee or to The Mam 
ufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 30 North La Salle 
street, Chicago. 
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The famous viaduct on the tramway 
which connects Mentone, on the French 
Riviera, and Sospel in the French 
Maritime Alps. 


Like the high corrugations in the walls 
of Mid-West Boxes, its high arches 
can be depended on for resistance, 
strength and safety. The PERFECT 
ARCH insures the strength. 



























You Can Depend on Mid-West Boxes 


Countless thousands of travelers have been carried over this bridge whose 
strength is the strength of its supporting arches. 


Whether in bridge or in CORRUGATED fibre board shipping container, like 
the popular and widely used Mid-West product, the function of the arch is the 
same—to protect, to support, to brace, to resist and to absorb pressures, vibrations 
and shocks for consequent safety. 


The Mid-West box with its higher, stronger, resilient corrugations, offers 
greatest resistance and therefore maximum protection to goods shipped—the log- 
ical shipping package for thousands of commodities at lowest final cost, and for 
years the standard in the shipping departments of many of our largest shippers. 


Should you need SOLID fibre boxes we can meet your requirements with an 
unusually high quality product used in tremendous quantities by discerning buy- 
ers. Thirteen mills and box factories are your guarantee of quick service and 
short hauls. 






You are urged to use our money-saving FREE CHECKING SERVICE with- 
out obl gation to you. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below. Mail it today. 





MID-WE ST BOX COMPAN Y MID-WEST oxime, 


N 111 West-Washington Street, Chicago, Dept. 3 
Gentlemen: Please have one of your experts check our present 


CONTAINER CORPORATION packing and shipping methods—without obligating us—for the 


purpose of reducing our costs if possible. 










111 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Five Mills — Nine Factories 


Cepacity 1000 tons per day 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Without Benefit of Closure 
(Continued from page 42) 


The Clipper Cap (at right) is an 
attractive and sturdy one-piece fric- 
particularly useful 
where a good economical closure 
is desired 
The Anchor Cap, illustrated at left, 
is of the airtight or vacuum seal 
type—an economical and depend- 
able one-piece cap which is easy to 


tion-type cap, 





apply and for which there is an 


effective opener in every home 


air it is, of course, necessary to employ 
adequate air-conditioning in the room in 
which the jars are to be packed and sealed. 

In the discussion of airtight or vacuum 
seals, therefore, we are concerned chiefly 
with their use under conditions of ordi- 
nary atmospheric pressure, not under 
vacuum, and it is noteworthy that all of the 
so-called vacuum and air-tight seals may 
he employed in either manner as the con- 
fectioner may desire. 

A number of the ‘‘vacuum-type’’ clo- 
sures employ the principle of a rubber 
gasket crimped against a jar finish having 
a slight upward flare. Thus any effort to 
remove the cap encounters increasing re- 
sistance or ‘‘friction’’ as it is pushed up- 
wards against the flare. The Anchor eap 


%? 











UBBER RING 


This glass disk and ring type of vacuum seal 
jar can also be employed under atmospheric 
pressure. When vacuum is not required to 
hold the cap in place, then a spring clamp is 
used. It is claimed that this closure permits 
the jar to be exhausted to a 29-in. vacuum 


is a practical application of this principle. 
It results in a positive, air-tight seal of the 
highest order, and one which, given one of 
the company’s patented openers or a reg- 


ulation crown bottle is not 
difficult to open. 

The disadvantage of this seal for a 
product such as candy, where the contents 
of the jar are not likely to be consumed all 
at once, is that it cannot be resealed by the 
customer after it has once been opened. 

Wide mouth crown caps, Big Brothers 
to the conventional ginger ale cap, are 
available in sizes up to 2% inches diam- 
eter. A bead mold supplants the flare on 
the finish of the jar and the seal is effected 
between the top of the finish and a cork or 


cap opener, 
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composition liner. The ‘‘elipper’’ cap 
with a fluted concave skirt also belongs to 
this group and, as with the crown cap, may 
he readily resealed. 

A Dehumidifying Cap 


— 


A newcomer in our midst is the small 
Aridor—a cap in which the chief feature 
is a self-contained dehumidifying unit con- 
sisting of a chemically treated disk of felt 
or composition material inserted in the 
center of the usual liner. 

The advantage claimed for this principle 
is that it will continue to keep the candy 
dry and in good condition even after the 
jar has been opened by the customer and 
a part of its contents removed. What 
moisture gets into the jar when the cus- 
tomer takes off the cap is promptly ab- 
sorbed by the dehumidifying unit as soon 
as the cap is replaced. 

The cap is similar in principle to the 
large display jars put out by this company 
and is reasonably mexpensive. 

The idea of adapting the dehumidifier 
prineiple to the small mouth candy jar was 
suggested to these people, incidentally, by 
one of the members of the editorial staff 
of the Manuracturtine ConrEecTIONER, and 
although it has been on the market for too 
short a period to get a proper perspective 
of its accomplishments, it is confidently 
believed that something of this character 
will ultimately become the dominating 
principle in the manufacture of air-tight 
closures for glass jars. 
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Ghe AUTOMATIC HARD CANDY MACHINE 


for SPHERICAL HARD GOODS 





This machine embodies in it all the features of 


the Semi-Automatic Machine plus the 
added convenience of Sizing, Feeding, 
Cutting and Discharging, 


entirely automatically 


IT SAVES LABOR 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 
Hard Candy 
Producers: DOUBLES YOUR PROFITS 


Special provisions 
are also made for 


Full information on request— Do it now! 
producing the now 


famous fruit tablets JOHN WERNER & SONS, Inc. 
on this machine. It 
merits your consid- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


eration. Write us. 


New York Office: Alamac Hotel. 























Monthly Digest of 
Current Technical Literature 


of direct or indirect relationship to the confectionery industry 


Pectin Terms Defined—The Committee on 
Nomenclature of the Agriculture-Food Divi- 
sion of the American Chemical Society, has 
announced (Journ. Am, Chem. Soc. 49 Proc. 
37-9, 1927) its definitions of pectin substances, 
protopectin, pectin, pectic acid, protopectinase, 
pectase and pectinase. The article gives the 
reasons for the wording of each definition. 

A method for the recovery of pectin from 
waste orange peel and pulp as described by M. 
Parrazani, Industrie Chimique 14,117 (1927). 


Arsenic in Printing Ink—T. H. Barry (An- 
alyst 52, 217-21, 1927) warns that appreciable 
quantities of arsenic may be found in all 
classes of pigments used in the manufacture of 
printing ink. He suggests that a definite limit 
be set for this because of the danger of con- 
tact between foods and the ink on wrappers, 
cartons, etc. 


Of Interest to Analysts 


Note on Examination of Foodstuffs for Pre- 
servatives—A. C. Chapman (Analyst 52, 215-7, 
1927) finds that caramel is likely to contain a 
substance giving some of the tests for benzoic 
acid and may also contain formaldehyde due 
to decomposition of carbohydrates. Benzoic 
acid is a normal constituent of some fruits. 
The chemist may find benzoic acid and formal- 
dehyde in foodstuffs and candies, although 
these substances were not added intentionally. 


Identification of Honeys—M. Mansfield 
(Oesterr. Chem. Ztg. 30, 81-3, 1927) describes 
the technique used in identifying various types 
of honeys. He uses determinations of levu- 
lose and dextrose together with tannic acid 
precipitation tests and polariscopic examina- 
tion. 


Volumetric Titration cf Commercial Van- 
nillin—V. Zanotti Boll, Chem. Farm. 66, 33-4 
(1927), gave a quick method for the estima- 
tion of Vanillin by titration with D. I. N. So- 
dium Hydroscide using Phenolphthalein as in- 
dicator. Z. mentions a color test for Vanillin 
with mercuric nitrate giving a purple color of 
increasing intensity and a purple precipitate. 


U. S. Patents—1,628,945—Coating and Pre- 
serving Fruit, to E. M. Brogden. Citrus and 


other fruits are treated with a solution of 
paraffin and kerosene. 
1,624,153—Food or Confection, to E. H. 


Twight. Juices of grapes or other fruits are 
concentrated to a plastic condition and agi- 
tated with air or other gas to incorporate 
minute particles of gas in the product. 
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The Determination of Illipé Butter in Choc- 
olate—H. W. Bywater, F. T. Maggs and C. J. 
Pool, Analyst 52, 324-9 (1927). A method is 
described for the estimation of Illipé butter in 
cocoa butter and chocolate, based on the dif- 
ference in turbidity in congealing of the two 
fats. The sample of melted fat is cooled un- 
der definite arbitrary conditions and the tem- 
perature recorded at which the first turbidity 
occurs. The amount of each fat present is 
calculated on the basis that Illipé butter shows 
turbidity at 30.8 deg., where cocoa butter 
shows turbidity at 21.4 deg. The turbidity of 
mixtures is assumed to lie between these two 
temperatures in proportion to the amount of 
each fat present. 


A New Method for the Estimation of Milk Fat 
im Milk Chocolate. C. A. Greenleaf, Journal 
Association Official Agricultural Chemists X-3-396 
(1927). The notorious inaccuracy of the tenta- 
tive official method for estimation of milk fat in 
mixtures of milk fat and cocoa butter has led to 
work in an effort to find a more reliable method. 
Greenleaf has studied all methods given in the 
literature and seiected after experimentation a 
modified Xylene number. The procedure de- 
termines the number of cc. of 0.1 Normal Alkali 
required to neutralize the volatile fatty acids ob- 
tained from 6.4 grams of fat, which are neither 
precipitated as insoluble salts by magnesium sul- 
fate nor extracted from an acidified aqueous 
solution by 20% of its volume of Xylene. The 
percentage of butterfat and cocoa butter may be 
estimated by calculation from the modified Xylene 
number. 

Results obtained by this method are in close 
agreement in duplicate determinations and in 
those made by two independent analysts. 

This method should be of great assistance to 
analysts of milk chocolate filling a long-felt need. 

The percentage of butterfat in a mixture of 
butterfat and cocoa butter can be estimated as 
follows: 

If Xylene ~ is less than 11.72 

Xylene $ — 0.19 
% BF = 





0.288 
If Xylene ~ is more than 11.72 
Xylene $ — 2.08 





% BF = 
0.241 
MopiFiIep XYLENE NUMBER 
REAGENTS 


(a) Glycerine—potassium hydroxide mixture. 
lo 3000 ce. solution containing 750 grams per 
- 
iiter. 
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(b) Magnesium sulfate solution. 150 grams 
per liter. 

(c) Dilute sulfuric acid. 17 cc. of concen- 
trated sulfuric acid diluted to 500 cc. 


PROCEDURE 


Into a tared 500 cc. Erlenmeyer flask weigh 
exactly 10 grams of the fat. Conduct also a blank 
determination without fat. Add 20 cc. of glycer- 
ine-potassium-hydroxide mixture and _ saponify 
gently over a small flame until the solution is per- 
fectly clear, avoiding overheating. Add 175 cc. 
of hot, recently boiled distilled water, place in a 
water bath, and bring the temperature to 80 de- 
grees C. Add gradually 51 cc. of the hot mag- 
nesium sulfate solution, measured at 80 degrees 
‘., whirling the contents of the flask. Return to 
the bath and hold at 80 degrees for 5 minutes with 
frequent shaking. Cool with shaking to 20 de- 
grees C., bring the contents of the flask to 260 
grams with distilled water at 20 degrees C., stop- 
per, and shaker vigorously. Place in a water bath 
at 20 degrees C. for 5 minutes. 


Filter at once on a Buchner funnel, using suc- 
tion, pressing down the cake of magnesium soaps 
and draining thoroughly, in order to secure the 
necessary volume of filtrate. Transfer 200 cc. of 
the filtrate to a separate funnel, pipe in 50 cc. of 
the dilute sulfuric acid, add 50 cc. of xylene, and 
shake thoroughly at intervals for 5 minutes. 

Allow the layers to separate and draw off the 
aqueous layer through a folded filter. Transfer 
200 cc. of this solution to a 500 cc. Florence flask, 
add 50 cc. of water and a few pieces of pumice, 
and distill exactly 200 cc. in about 40 minutes, 
using the Polenske apparatus. Titrate the dis- 
tillate with 0.05 N alkali, using phenophthalein. 
Subtract the blank and divide the remainder. 


Molasses As Dust-Layer. The Nederlandsch- 
Indische Spiritus Mij, of Amsterdam, as the 
result of exhaustive experiments, have just ap- 
plied for patent rights on a new process relat- 
ing to the rendering of roads dust-proof by 
treatment with the residue left during the dis- 
tillation of spirit from sugar molasses. Recent 
tests are said to have satisfactorily proved the 
value of this organic substance as a dust-lay- 
ing medium as well as its economy over the 
usual treatment with tar, crude petroleum, etc. 


Citric Acid. Manufacturer of citric acid. 
German Patent 116,180. 


The Evaluation of Cocoa Powder from Fat 
Content. By H. Fincke. Deutsche Nahr- 
ungsm.-Rundschau, V. 2, P. 49-52. 


Some Facts About Corn Sugar.—American 
Food Journal, 22, 24-6 (1927). W. R. Cath- 


cart. 


The Story of Gelatine.— American Food 
Journal, 21, 576-8 (1926). J. A. Kennedy. 


Effect of Fruit Acids on Fruit Flavors in 
Jellies and Jams.—Fruit Product Journal and 
Am. Vinegar Industry, 6, No. 5, 11-2. C. P. 
Lathrop and W. Lowe Walde. 


The correct amounts and combinations of 
pectin, acid, sugar and water to be used in 
jellies are given. 


“Vacuum Seal’ 


Nama 
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Jar and Cap are all 
gslas—no metal or 
fibre liner. Complete 
package can be per- 
fectly sterilized. No 
metal taint, acid cor- 
rosion or pin holes. 
Can be exhausted toa 
vacuum up to 29° and 
holds that vacuum in- 
definitely. Easily 
opened and again re- 
sealed. By simply in- 
serting a knife be- 
tween the jar and rub- 
ber, and allowing air 
to rush in, the cap can 
be lifted off without 
effort. 


Made in a large va- 
riety of styles, in sizes 
from 1% oz. to 1 gal. 


Send for Booklet. 


VACUUM SEAL CO., INC. 
154 Nassau Street New York City 
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CHERRIES 


Supreme for dipping 


EPORTS indicate that Chocolate Covered Cherries 
will be a vital factor in the success of the holiday 
business. The uniform deliciousness of VELVET 
CHERRIES, preserved intact by a special process, 
will not only help you to cash in on this demand but 
will also add to your reputation for quality confections. 


Sample and prices gladly sent on request 


The G.M.Pitt & Sons Company 
a 














FORMERLY TRADING As 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


CY HIGHWAY BOVLE & 


Baltimore Md. 








ANUFACTURERS find, in“U.S.Gel.”, that depeng 


able, uniform purity which assures the excek 


lence of their own products. In this largest gelatine: 
plantin the world, purity is assured from beginning to) 
end by exacting care and the most modern equip- 
ment. For years “U.S. Gel.” has been the standard. 


United States Gelatine Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Branches: 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS 
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